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Chronicle 


Austria.—The plan put into effect to save Austria is 
the most important result of this year’s Assembly of 
the League of Nations. Chancellor Seipel bluntly 
described the international situation 
when he stated that not so much the 
safety of Austria as the peace of Eu- 
rope was in question; that he was pleading, not for his 
own country alone, but to avert a great catastrophe from 
all civilization. It was recalled that the spark kindled 
in Austria had started the conflagration of the great 
World War. The members of the League saw that from 
the ruin of Austria a new danger might well arise to 
threaten all Europe with destruction. This danger is 
now thought to have been averted, although the suffering 
of Austria will not at once come to an end. The amount 
of the loan’ guaranteed for that country was raised by 
the League to 650,000,000 gold crowns. The Finance 
Control Commission in charge of this will probably be 
stationed in Geneva, although Austria’s sovereign, eco- 
nomic and financial independence is not to be interfered 
with. The two-year limit at present imposed for the 
loan is considered sufficient to arrest the fiduciary infla- 
tion and to rehabilitate the country. At the end of that 
period the currency, it is believed, will again have a value 
making commerce with foreign countries possible. All 


Loan 
Arranged 
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the details of the loan had not as yet been arranged at tne 
closing session of the League. England, France, Italy 
and Czechoslovakia will take twenty per cent each of the 
loan. Various other nations, notably Belgium, have ex- 
pressed their willingness to participate in the remaining 
twenty per cent, but no agreement as to the amounts has 
been reached at the present writing. The difficulty in 
dealing with this problem when it was first brought be- 
fore the League in 1921, Lord Balfour explained, lay in 
the fact that seventeen different countries held a lien on 
Austrian revenues, whether for reparation, relief or credit. 
While negotiations with these seventeen States were pend- 
ing, Austrian currency sank into the depreciation which 
now threatened to involve all Europe in her catastrophe. 

On October 4 Mgr. Seipel, the Austrian Chancellor, 
and the representatives of Great Britain, France and 
Italy signed the protocols. These consist of three docu- 
ments. The first is a declaration by the three Powers just 
named, and by Czechoslovakia that they will respect the 
territorial integrity, independence and sovereignty of 
Austria, and will seek no special or exclusive financial or 
economic advantages that would compromise Austria’s 
independence. The other two documents deal with the 
details of the loan, authorizing Austria to issue for sale 
bonds to produce the equivalent of 650,000,000 gold 
crowns, and providing for the guarantee of interest on 
the sinking fund by Great Britain, France and Czecho- 
slovakia of eighty per cent of that sum. Austria in turn 
pledges for the payment of the interest on the bonds her 
customs receipts and the tobacco monopoly, and agrees to 
undertake the reforms necessary to balance her budget. 

The Austrian Government finally accepts supervision 
in the application of reforms by a Commissioner of the 
League of Nations, without whose authorization the 
Austrian Treasury cannot proceed to realize on the loans 
guaranteed by the four Powers, whose representatives 
will constitute the League’s supervising commission. It 
abandons all rights to issue paper money or negotiate 
loans. 


Germany.—That lack of nutrition is shortening the 
span of life in Austria and Germany was the statement 
made to a correspondent in Paris last week by Dr. N. E. 

_, Brill, professor of clinical medicine 
ny mene and ee of the Executive Com- 

Shortens Life mittee of the Public Health Depart- 
ment of New York City. “ Hospitals in Berlin and 
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Vienna, ” he added, “ no longer have the essential equip- 
ments needed by them.” What he found most deplor- 
able was the fact, which holds true of other departments 
of science and literature, that physicians, surgeons and 
students at Munich and Vienna were no longer able to 
secure the necessary foreign medical journals with which 
to keep in touch with the progress in their profession. 
The price of the American medical journals cannot pos- 
sibly be paid by them with their depreciated marks and 
kronen. “I found nutritional diseases spreading to 
people of all ages in Germany,” Dr. Brill said. “ Tubercu- 
losis, rickets and scurvy cases fill the hospitals while 
tubercular glands can be seen on the necks of thousands 


of children.” 


Greece.—On October 3, it was announced at Athens 
that general elections for a new Parliament would be 
held November 2. The revolutionary committee is still 
in control of the government and mar- 
tial law is maintained. On October 4, 
the Minister of War issued a procla- 
mation calling upon all able-bodied men, not yet mobilized, 
to volunteer in the Greek Army until the end of the con- 
flict with Turkey. Great enthusiasm had been aroused 
among the Greek troops in Thrace for defending the 
country against the Turks. But on October 6, M. Politis, 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs, sent word to Premier 
Poincaré that he had given instructions to Greece to 
stop all further dispatching of troops to Thrace. Ap- 
parently the public was being prepared for the loss by 
Greece of Eastern Thrace. As it is the conviction of 
Greek officials that Turkish domination in Eastern Thrace 
wiil lead to serious trouble, and will make the protection 
of Western Thrace very difficult, the Greeks favor an 
autonomous government in Thrace, supervised by the 
Allies. 

Nevertheless, during the latter part of last week, move- 
ments of Greek troops into Eastern Thrace continued, 
every train from Saloniki, Macedonia and Western 
Thrace carrying units of infantry and artillery. General 
Nider, the Greek commander at Adrianople, told a corres- 
pondent that he had enough troops to defend Thrace against 
any incursions. “ The army is ready to fight for Thrace 
to the last man,” he said. 

The General Revolutionary Committee of twelve, which 
had been conducting Athenian affairs since the abdication 
of Constantine, ceased to exist on October 7, and the 
Executive Committee of three was increased to four. 


New 
Elections 


Hungary.—To the casual observer, Budapest may seem 
to have regained, to a considerable degree at least, her 
old-time prosperity, but the economist who looks beneath 

the surface of things discovers many 

Economie disheartening facts. First of all, it 
Condition must be borne in mind that the short- 

age of coal has for years caused serious trouble in the 
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industrial life of Hungary. Practically all the producing 
mines are located in occupied territory, and the small 
quantity offered at first by the Allies was too costly. 
Worst of all, Hungary must import even its firewood. 
Before the partition of the country by the Allies, Hungary 
had a surplus of wood. The forests aggregated 30,- 
000,000 yokes, a yoke equalling one and a half acres. Of 
this land, 2,000,000 yokes only remain within the new 
boundaries. So instead of a surplus to export, the people 
are compelled to import wood. 

Not a kilo of salt remains in what the Hungarians 
always refer to as their “ mutilated ” country, and in con- 
sequence, the nation has become tributary to foreign coun- 
tries for this item, formerly produced in abundance. Cop- 
per, zinc and manganese ore are almost entirely lost. A 
small percentage of the iron ore remains. Hungary form- 
erly enjoyed also a modest production of gold and silver. 
“Where,” the people now ask, “shall we secure the gold 
for which alone foreign countries will give us coal, copper 
and iron?” One general conclusion has been reached to 
the effect that production must be increased. Great in- 
terest is being displayed in methods of intensifying agri- 
culture and comparison has been made with the greater 
yield from intensive German methods. Adequate solu- 
tion must be found, say those who have given the matter 
thought, in agrarian reform. But social and economic in- 
terests are thought to oppose each other. From the social 
viewpoint it is of interest to have as many landowners as 
possible, whereas economic interests speak against cut- 
ting up the land into dwarf holdings, which would result 
in reduced production in such instances where the land is 
economically tilled. At the establishment of independence, 
eleven per cent of all fields were in the hands of 1,273 
owners, whereas at the same time 936,000 small landown- 
ers possessed only twelve per cent, and even those land- 
owners, whose property ranged from five to ten yokes, 
and whose number exceeded 400,000 had only fourteen 
per cent of the land. Some steps, it is understood, must 
be taken to bring about a bitter distribution of the land 
by just means. 


The population of Budapest is estimated to be approxi- 
mately 1,000,000, divided as follows: Hungarians, 841,- 
848; Germans, 54,303; Slovaks, 12,780; Rumanians, 


iat 1,119; Croatians, 1,753; Serbians, 
=e 1,088; Bohemians, 42,677; Poles, 
of Budapest 4 78- Ruthenians, 296. The statistics 


of the various religious denominations in that city are 
thus given: Catholics, 552,785; Jews, 212,087; Protest- 
ants, 139,221 including 42,512 Lutherans; Greek Cath- 
olics, 9,922. Unitarians, 4,709; Greek Orthodox, 3,853. 
In 1914, births exceeded deaths by 208,000. Since 1915, 
mortality has steadily increased, without taking into con- 
sideration war casualties. Up to January, 1921, forty-five 
per cent of deaths were of children under seven, thirty- 
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seven .per cent being of poor laboring classes and only 
eight per cent of well-to-do. 


Jugoslavia.—When as a consequence of the war the 
Jugoslavian Republic was established, and the former 
Austrian territories of Croatia and Slovenia were incor- 
porated in the Greater Serbia, promises 
were made by the Serbian Government 
to these overwhelmingly Catholic prov- 
inces that their Faith would be respected. This pledge has 
been broken in every way. Reference has already been 
made to the nature of the Kulturkampf that is now rag- 
ing in these unhappy countries. Some further details may 
be mentioned illustrating the situation. Thus, according 
to the information given by the English Catholic News 
Service, the Catholic schools were closed in the Banat, 
the endowments were confiscated and practically all the 
nuns were expelled. While permission to reopen their 
schools was refused to Catholics, a small community of 
Jews at Peckerek was freely permitted to open a Jewish 
school. This is indicative of the discrimination every- 
where practised against the Church. In Bosnia and Her- 
zegovina the pupils attending the schools of the various 
Religious Congregations were, according to this same 
source of information, threatened with expulsion, while 
in other parts the holy days of the Orthodox were ordered 
to be observed even in places where there were no mem- 
bers whatsoever of the Orthodox Church. Priests and 
seminarians also were obliged to perform military duties 
with the result that in some parishes the people were 
left, for the time at least, without any Catholic clergy. In 
the Slovak village of Husztgaranya the Pravoslavs, or 
Orthodox, forced their way into the Catholic church, took 
out the picture of Our Lady and the liturgical books, and 
burned them all at the church door. On the same day, 
others of their fellows tried to poison the well of a con- 
vent in the town. Fortunately this was discovered and 
no ill effects followed. In another Slovak parish, Uzhorod, 
the Hungarian Catholics were singing their hymn in 
honor of St. Stephen, when the local members of the 
Orthodox Church took the opportunity to call upon the 
police and arrests were actually made on the absurd 
plea that the singing of Hungarian church-hymns was an 
incitement to revolution. 


The Kulturkampf 
Continues 


Near East.—In the afternoon of October 3, the pre- 
liminary parley for the maintenance of peace in the Near 
East began at Mudania, Asia Minor, between the Allied 
Generals and Ismet Pasha, who repre- 
sented the Turkish Nationalists. Be- 
fore the conference began, Henry 
Franklin-Bouillon, the French special envoy, had secured 
Kemal’s promise to stop all military movements during 
the parley provided the Allies accepted these conditions: 


Armistice 


Conference 
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1. Format guarantees concerning the evacuation of Thrace. 
2. The establishment of Allied garrisons in the larger towns of 
Thrace. 3. The occupation of Thrace by Turkish Nationalist 
gendarmerie. 4. The transfer of the civil administration of 
Thrace to Kemalist functionaries. 5. The evacuation of Thrace 
within eight days by the Greek Army. 6. The occupation of the 
western line of the Maritza River by Allied troops. 

At the opening of the Conference, General Harington, 
Commander-in-Chief of the Allied Forces, said that the 
object of the parley was threefold, namely: First, to 
obtain a cessation of hostilities; second, to fix a line in 
Thrace behind which the Greek troops would be invited 
to withdraw, to arrange the details of evacuation and to 
transfer the administration to the Turks, the plans of 
which would be submitted to the Powers ; third, to pave the 
way for a future peace conference. 


On October 4 General Mombelli, of Italy, presided 
over the session of the conference. The Allies agreed 
to turn over Thrace to the Turkish Army in thirty days. 
They also arranged to establish a definite line of 
demarkation, more than the distance of a rifle-shot, be- 
tween the British and the Kemalist forces in the Chanak 
zone. The Turks withdrew their preliminary demand for 
the evacuation of Thrace within eight days, but insisted 
on the occupation of that country by Allied detachments, 


‘in order to protect the Nationalists from a Greek flank- 


attack. Ismet Pasha said the Angora Government ac- 
cepted “in principle” the Allied note from Paris and 
that the Turks “had no intention of creating incidents 
with the English.” He asked that Thrace should be 
freed, within a month, of all Allied control, and sug- 
gested that an Allied covering force should be placed in 
the Maritza River region and a neutral zone be created 
west of that stream. But the Allied Generals explained 
that such administrative measures would have to be ap- 
proved by all the Governments concerned. Ismet said 
that Turkey could not accept any conditions, nor any 
conference until assured of Thrace’s future and of the 
Turks’ situation there. At the close of Tuesday’s meet- 
ing General Harington issued an official statement say- 
ing: ‘‘ Yesterday’s session broke up in an atmosphere 
which pointed to a peaceful solution. The meeting was 
marked by the evident desire of all sides to achieve peace.” 


The Thursday meeting of the conference came to an 
abrupt halt owing to the determined insistence of Ismet 
Pasha that the Turkish Army must enter Thrace at once. 
Ciiitisinnas "we will have it peacefully if pos- 

sible, ” he said, “ but if not peacefully, 

Breake Off we have the means to enforce our de- 
termination. We must do it and we shall.” General 
Harington then began to explain that Ismet’s demand 
was wholly at variance with the Allied note, which was 
supposed to be the basis of the conference then going on. 
General Mombelli, the Italian representative, entirely 
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supported Harington but General Charpy unexpect- 
edly announced that: “ France places a different inter- 
pretation on the terms of the Allied note than her con- 
freres.” The conference then adjourned so that the 
British and Italian representatives could confer with their 
Governments. In the course of the session the Greek 
delegates also spoke, defiantly declaring that Greece was 
ready and willing to fight for Thrace. 

In an ultimatum presented to the Allies by the Kemal- 
ists on October 6, a reply was required by 2.30 p. m. to 
the demand that Thrace should be occupied immediately, 
the time-limit was afterwards extended to 6.30 and later 
to 8.00 p. m. Ismet Pasha, the Nationalist representa- 
tive, rejected the proposal for the occupation of Thrace 
by 1,000 Allied troops, and also refused the plan for 
an Allied-control commission there. General Mombelli 
was then ordered by his Government to support Turkey‘s 
claims, a reversal of his earlier attitude. On October 7 
the conference was resumed, Ismet urging that the 
Greeks should release their Turkish prisoners of war, but 
the Allied Generals replied that that was a question for 
the two belligerent countries to settle. It then transpired 
that when Ismet had broken up the conference on Thurs- 
day he had not yet seen the Angora Government’s reply to 
the Allied note, a reply asking for less than Ismet had 
demanded. 


Long Cabinet meetings were held last week in London 
and in Paris. At the close of the council held in 
England’s capital on the afternoon of October 5, the 
Foreign Office received a summary of 
the Angora Government’s reply to the 
Allies’ invitation to a peace conference 
which was sent on September 23. The summary runs: 


Kemal’s 


Reply 


The Angora Government appreciates the desire for a just and 
durable peace. The Allied note touches on two sets of facts, 
namely, the present military situation and negotiations for a 
treaty of peace. The Mudania meeting will deal with our point 
of view regarding the military situation, which we communicated 
in our note of September 29, and its decision will be executed in 
all respects. As to the peace negotiations, we agree to send 
representatives and negotiate a treaty between Turkey, Greece 
and the Allies. As the Allies admit the possibility of meeting 
elsewhere than in Venice, we suggest that the conference meet 
on October 20 in Smyrna. 

Besides the four great Powers and Greece, only two States 
(Rumania and Jugoslavia) are invited to the conference, not 
because they are belligerents, but presumably because they are 
most interested in certain questions to be settled by the treaty of 
peace. The only important question of this kind is the future 
control of the Straits. We cannot but express surprise that 
Russia, the Ukraine and Georgia, who are deeply interested in 
this, should not have been invited, as the participation of these 
three States would help to make the settlement more lasting and 
avoid all future cause for conflict. We definitely propose that 


they should be invited in the same way as the other two States 
already invited by the Allies, and we hope that the invitation will 
be addressed to them before the conference. 

We thank the Allies for recognizing our rights in Thrace. 
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There is no disagreement in principle regarding the freedom of 
the Straits, in order to secure the safety of Constantinople and 
the Sea of Marmora, and the safeguarding of minorities within 
the limits compatible, either with the independence or the 
sovereignty of Turkey, exigencies of an effective settlement in 
the Near East. ; 

We will in due course make known our views regarding our 
admission into the League of Nations. We are glad to note the 
renewed assurances regarding the evacuation of Constantinople 
by Allied troops. We are convinced that the Allies appreciate 
the impatience with which we await the realization of the prom- 
ised evacuation. We are impressed by the appeal with which the 
Allied note concludes and can assure the Allies of our loyal arid 
sincere assistance in reestablishing and maintaining peace. 

Lord Curzon and Premier Poincaré were in conference 
at Paris on October 7, and later the British Cabinet issued 
a communique which read: 


M. Poincaré and Lord Curzon reached an agreement in Paris 
this afternoon that the Greek Army should be invited to evacuate 
Eastern Thrace on the understanding that the Allies should 
occupy the evacuated territory for a period of thirty days from 
the date of completion of the evacuation of the Greek forces 
in order to guarantee the safety of the non-Turkish population. 
This agreement is now to be presented to the Turkish repre- 
sentatives at Mudania on the understanding that effect will be 
given to it only if the Turkish representatives accept the remaining 
conditions laid down in the Allied note signed at Paris on 
September 23, and in particular with respect to the neutral zones 
on both sides of the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles. 

Instructions drawn up at Paris by Premier Poincaré, 
Lord Curzon and Signor Galli reached the Allied delegates 
as they were to continue the conference with Ismet Pasha, 
the Turkish Nationalist delegate, at Mudania on Octo- 
ber 8. The dispatch ordered the delegates to insist on 
three points: First, fixation of the number of gen- 
darmerie in Thrace; second, withdrawal of all Turkish 
troops from the neutral zones; third, the military occu- 
pation of Thrace by the Turkish Army to take place only 
after the signing of the peace treaty. 

Violations by the Turks of the neutral Ismid zone were 
so frequent that the British demanded the Nationalists’ 
complete retirement from the invaded zone and their 
withdrawal in the Chanak area to a fixed line well out of 
contact with the British forces. The Turks refused to 
say how many gendarmes they would send to Eastern 
Thrace. Meanwhile three separate movements went on 
in the Ismid zone, advancing the Turks at one place four 
miles. Kemal’s troops had reached a point on October 8 
less than forty miles from Constantinople, making it 
easier for him to advance on the capital if the Mudania 
negotiations should fail. 

Upon the receipt of advices from former Premier 
Venizelos that Eastern Thrace must be considered as lost 
to Greece, the Athens Government instructed its delegates 
at the Mudania conference to accept decisions which 
should be unanimously agreed upon by the Allied 


representatives. 
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The Free State Constitution: 


Fundamental 


Principles 


Joun A. Ryan, D.D. 
The First of a Series of Five Articles 


N incidental evil of the insurgency in Ireland was 
At prolonged neglect of the draft Constitution. 

This document was drawn up by a committee, ap- 
pointed for the purpose by the Provisional Government, 
and it received, at least, the tentative approval of the Irish 
and British Cabinets. It was published only a few days 
before the fighting began in the Four Courts. Had the 
rebellion not occurred the proposed form of constitution 
could have been brought before the Dail months ago, and 
undoubtedly it would have evoked abundant discussion 
both within and without that body. Between the date 
when the Dail meets, September 9, and December 6, when 
the Constitution must go into operation, unless the latter 
event be deferred with the consent of the British Govern- 
ment, the members of the Dail are not likely to give the 
draft adequate consideration. They will be overwhelmed 
by matters of more immediate importance, and the ma- 
jority will probably strive to prevent a repetition of the 
long debates which preceded the approval of the Treaty. 

As it stands, the draft has many very good features, and 
a few that are not so good. Unfortunately, the drafting 
committee was not conspicuously competent. Not more 
than two or three of its members were equipped with the 
necessary special knowledge and training. A much more 
expert and representative body could easily have been 
found in Ireland. In the course of the deliberations, three 
different drafts were made, one by the majority of the 
committee and one each by two separate minorities. Only 
a few of the distinctive elements of the minority versions 
were admitted into the final draft. 

The document contains five sections and seventy-nine 
articles. The sections are headed: “Fundamental Rights,” 
“Legislation,” ‘The Executive,” “The Judiciary,” and 
“Transitory Provisions.” The first section is preceded by 
a paragraph entitled, “Preliminary.” 

To most Irishmen who have read it, the Preliminary is 
distasteful, if not gravely unsatisfactory. Probably it 
would not have been inserted but for the Collins-De 
Valera pact. Inasmuch as this agreement neglected to 
provide for a popular vote on the Treaty, and made other 
concessions to the so-called Republicans which, in the view 
of many members of the British Parliament, endangered 
the Treaty, the British Cabinet apparently felt compelled, 
whether by the opposition of the “die-hards” or by 
their own fears, to prefix this paragraph. It declares 
that any part of the Constitution, or any subsequent statute, 
which is inconsistent with the provisions of the Treaty, 
shall be “ absolutely void and inoperative.” At first sight 


this reservation appears entirely reasonable ; for no honest 
upholder of the Treaty desires to evade any of its require- 
ments, whether by putting repugnant provisions into the 
Constitution or by any other method of indirection. The 
Constitution and laws of the Free State must necessarily 
keep within the lines marked out by the Treaty. So far 
as I can learn, the objections to the Preliminary are two: 
first, the proper place for such a reservation would be in 
a concurrent statute, rather than in the Constitution; 
second, too great opportunity is afforded for unnecessary 
and obstructive judicial proceedings. When the good-faith 
of the present Free State Government has been made 
manifest, even to the die-hards, possibly the British 
Government will consent to have the reservations of the 
Preliminary taken care of in a special statutory provision. 

The most fundamental articles of the Constitution are ~ 
the first two. In the language of the first, “the Irish 
Free State (Saorstat Eireann) is a coequal member of 
the Community of Nations forming the British Common- 
wealth of Nations.” This should be a sufficient refuta- 
tion of the assertion, made for the most part in crass 
ignorance, that the Treaty makes Ireland subordinate or 
subservient to England, or to the British Empire. The 
Irish Free State is not a political province, nor any other 
kind of political subdivision. Ireland is a coequal nation, 
not only with Canada, Australia, New Zealand and South 
Africa, but with Great Britain. Surely this is not an 
unworthy political status. 

It is urged by the extremists that England could, in 
her own good time, violate this article of the Constitution. 
Assuredly she could disregard this or any other constitu- 
tional guarantee or provision. The weakness of this 
objection is that it can quite as validly be applied to “ the 
Republic.” Were England forced to grant Ireland com- 
plete independence tomorrow she could as easily and as 
effectively destroy that status later on as she could violate 
her guarantees and obligations toward the Free State. 
Even Mr. De Valera perceived this difficulty and this pos- 
sibility. To obviate it, he devised the fantastic proposal 
that the independence of Ireland should be guaranteed by 
international agreement. 

Obviously the real and solid protection for the Free 
State against British perfidy is to be found in the associa- 
tion and the community of interest with the other Domin- 
ion members of the British Commonwealth of Nations. 
They will have common ground for defending their several 
and common rights and for developing their political 
status against possible or threatened encroachment by 
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Great Britain. There is every reason to believe that the 
officials of the Provisional Government recognize this 
situation and will shape their course accordingly. In 
other words, they are political realists, not muddle-headed 
doctrinaires. 

The second article is of even more fundamental impor- 
tance than the first. It declares that “ All powers of gov- 
ernment and all authority, legislative, executive and judi- 
cial, are derived from the people.” They are not derived 
from England, nor from the British Crown. There is 
no contradiction between this proposition and those sub- 
sequent provisions of the Constitution which “ vest” 
some of the legislative authority and all the executive 
authority in the British King. The people can delegate 
their governmental authority to, or vest it in, any person 
or agency they like. If they were unable to do this 
they would not be sovereign, nor the real source of auth- 
ority. Just what this “vesting” in the King really 
means, will be fully discussed when we come to consider 
the sections on the Legislative and the Executive. 

Taken as it stands, the second article is a clear and 
thorough-going recognition of political autonomy and es- 
sential sovereignty. Perhaps no term in political science is 
more unsatisfactory or has been the occasion of more 
misconception, than this same “ sovereignty.” According 
to the definition adopted by most political scientists, the 
British Dominions, Canada and the others, are not sov- 
ereign States. They cannot make international treaties 
on their own responsibility. Cuba is not a sovereign 
State, since she cannot enter upon certain international 
agreements without the consent of the United States. 
As a matter of fact, Canada and Cuba have more real 
and more secure independence than some countries which 
are sovereign States in the technical sense. Even such 
sovereign States as Great Britain, France and the United 
States, are not absolutely independent. In their relations 
with other States they are subject to the moral law and 
to international law. Nations, like individuals, are limited 
in their just freedom by the rights of others. There is no 
such thing as complete political freedom or unlimited 
sovereignty. 

“ Tdealists”” and doctrinaires, of course, contend that 
the limitations upon sovereignty imposed by the Brit- 
ish connection are unworthy of a self-respecting nation. 
It has been said that no term has been more misused and 
no concept more confused than “self-respect.” It 
is in about the same case as “honor.” In defense of a 
perverted sense of honor, men have fought deadly duels 
and States have waged unjust wars. Rather than suffer 
injury to what they have called their “ self-respect,” em- 
ployers have wronged their employes, and vice versa. In 
a word, both concepts have frequently been used as a 
cloak to cover fundamental selfishness, immoral pride, 


and tyrannous autocracy. Quite as unreal and as un- 
worthy is most of the twaddle of the idealists about 
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“ selling the nation’s soul,” “ riveting the chains of slavery 
to England,” and so on. 

The vital question concerning all limitations upon na- 
tional sovereignty, and the only vital question, is whether 
they really diminish the opportunities of the people to 
pursue and promote their own welfare. Now “ welfare” 
includes everything that contributes to the people’s life, 
development and culture. It comprises physical, economic, 
intellectual, moral and spiritual goods. Judged by this 
standard, the limitations upon the sovereignty of the 
Irish Free State are not evils, and they may turn out 
to be advantages. The restrictions upon national freedom 
under British rule were bad precisely because they hin- 
dered the pursuit and attainment of popular welfare. 

Article II is, however, vitiated by one serious defect. 
Some members of the Drafting Committee, particularly 
Professor Alfred O’Rahilly, tried hard to have the name 
of God put into the Constitution. It could have been 
easily and appropriately inserted in Article II, by the 
addition of one short phrase. “ Are derived [under God] 
from the people,” would have sufficed. “Are derived 
from [God through] the people,” would have been better. 
Just why the majority deliberately omitted the name of 
God is a mystery. However, it can be inserted by the Dail. 
That the British Government would object to such an 
amendment, is quite unlikely. That Catholic Ireland 
should adopt a constitution with the name of God left out, 
would be an irreparable scandal. 


Persecution in Guatemala 
E. SAGUNTINUS 
O* September 6, 1922, the following decree was 
signed by J. M. Orellana, President of Guatemala, 
and his entire Cabinet: 


I, José Maria Orellana, Constitutional President of- the Re- 
public of Guatemala, 

Whereas, the Catholic clergy have been directly, constantly 
and unlawfully taking part in politics, urging the masses to dis- 
obedience to authority, and stirring up their feelings with a view 
to having them rebel against the Government, improper and sub- 
versive conduct on the part of clergymen leading to perpetration 
of serious offenses against life, property and honor, ever since 
the beginning of the present year; and 

Whereas, certain Catholic priests, making bad use of the 
credulousness of their flock and the latter’s respect for them, 
have departed from the path of law and reason, and converted 
the pulpit into a tribune of political propaganda, and the Church 
into a center of defamation of the lawfully constituted Govern- 
ment; and 

Whereas, in the very churches there have been distributed, 
among the public, printed sheets of a seditious nature wherein God 
is besought to protect His flock from the civil power, in which 
papers, secretly circulated, there is an express statement that they 
have been prepared and printed by ecclesiastica/ authority; and 

Whereas, the efforts of the Government to have the Archbishop 
of Guatemala and ecclesiastical authorities put an end to this 
irregular state of things have been in vain, and quite the contrary 
to what it was thought possible to achieve by means of concilia- 
tion and mutual respect between State and Church, the recent 
regrettable events in the country have demonstrated the active 
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participation of the clergy and their highest dignitaries in the 
revolt that has uselessly reddened the soil of the fatherland with 
blood, arousing the indignation of all upright consciences; and 

Whereas, although the Government has respected and guar- 
anteed the rights of all the religions professed in the country, 
this policy is not to be taken advantage of by priests of any re- 
ligion endeavoring to incite the unthinking (imcomscientes!) 
masses to revolt and the commission of the gravest and most 
loathsome crimes; and 

Whereas, by virtue of its obligation to maintain order and the 
guarantees of the population, the Government must take all meas- 
ures required by public safety and the protection of the lofty 
national interests confided to its care; and 

Whereas, the Archbishop of Guatemala, Don Luis Mufioz y 
Capurén, by reason of his high station and the respect in which 
he must be held by the other members of the Guatemalan clergy, 
has been in a position to prevent the mischievous meddling of 
the priests in the fratricidal struggles; and 

Whereas, he was repeatedly requested by the Government to 
stop the political propaganda of his subordinates, and none the 
less this propaganda continued to become more and more in- 
tense, caused more and more contempt for law and authority 
until it has produced the tragic result just witnessed by the peo- 
ple of Guatemala, the logical consequence being that the head 
of the Catholic Church acquiesced therein; and 

Whereas, by virtue of the entry in the country of Sefior 
Mujfioz y Capurén there was a violation of the absolute and un- 
conditional prohibition embodied in the law forbidding admission 
of members of the Society of Jesus, and this same violation has 
also been committed by the entry of other persons of the same 
Order ; 

Therefore, in council of my Ministers, and by virtue of the 
authority delegated to me by the Constitution and Legislative De- 
cree 1216: 

I Decree 

Article 1. Archbishop Don Luis Mufioz y Capuron is hereby 
expelled from the territory of the Republic within twenty-four 
hours. 

Article 2. Likewise expelled shall be persons belonging or 
who have belonged to the Society of Jesus, and foreign priests 
who intervene directly or indirectly in the politics of the country. 

Article 3. The Ministry of Justice and Administration is 
hereby charged with the execution of this decree, notice whereof 
shall be given to the Legislative Assembly in its next ordinary 
sessions. (Names, titles and dates follow.) 


Early on the morning of September 7, Archbishop 
Mufioz departed from the capital in the company of one 
priest, and immediately proceeded to a neighboring coun- 
try. The Vicar General, Monsignor Rafael Alvarez, is 
the highest ecclesiastical authority left in the country, 
Bishop José Pifiol y Batres having been obliged some time 
ago to give up any hope of returning there while the 
present regime lasts. 

When late in August the Guatemalan Consul General, 
Velazquez, in New York vented his hatred of the Cath- 
olic Church in a newspaper statement as offensive as it 
was improper on the part of a member of any consular 
service, one could see that trouble was coming for the 
Church in that unhappy and oppressed country. In 
passing, it would be interesting to know whether the 
State Department has any intention of inviting the Guate- 
malan Foreign Office to reprimand its Consul General, 
whose offense far exceeds the trivial informality of Dr. 
Bianchi, the Guatemalan Minister who last year visited 
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Senator Moses to correct his utterly false impression of 
Guatemalan affairs, causing thereby great scandal to the 
Department. 

The Orellana Government came into power through a 
military rising on December 5, 1921. The conspiracy was 
largely financed by the socially ambitious wife of a one- 
time diplomatist, now, of course, happily returned to the 
service. The Grand Master of the Masons was sent to 
Washington to plead for recognition. As he made little 
headway, he was soon replaced by the present Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, Recinos, who was more successful 
in securing recognition. The patronage was distributed, 
and Velazquez, another active Masonic leader, was made 
Consul in New York. 

Almost from the first day of its operation, the Orellana 
regime, which is not and never can be a constitutional 
government, no matter what the State Department thinks 
about it, was negotiating for money in New York. The 
Minister of Finance admitted in the spring, in a speech 
in the Congress, that he had been in touch with the rep- 
resentatives of Blair & Company of New York a few 
days after the coup d’ état. In an astonishingly short time, 
a contract for a $15,000,000 loan to run many years was 
signed. Its terms were so iniquitous as to call for an 
emphatic protest from Washington, and even the hand- 
picked Congress, selected with Orellana in the election 
farce enacted a few months earlier for the sole purpose 
of humoring Washington, could hardly stomach the thing. 
Amid a genuine outburst of popular indignation, they 
rejected the contract. 

Ubico, the Minister of War, and the real power, was 
annoyed, for he simply had to get some money some- 
where and somehow. He made up his mind that the next 
time a loan contract were arranged it would have to 
succeed. The best way to have it go through was to 
submit it to the Congress while the city was under 
martial law. Now, you cannot have martial law out of 
a clear sky. There must be some shadow of reason for 
filling the streets with machine guns and soldiers. Ubico 
and Orellana, however, are resourceful fellows, and it 
did not take them long to stir up an alleged conspiracy 
of the Unionist party, and bring about through liquor, 
bribery and the other tools of the agent provocateur, a 
few manifestations of local rioting. Then, it was ob- 
viously easy to blame the clergy. The latter had been 
minding their own business, and had been endeavoring 
to carry on their difficult mission amid every embarrass- 
ment that a viciously anti-Christian clique could devise 
against them. They would have been unworthy priests in- 
deed if they had failed to protest aloud in and out of the 
pulpit, against a blasphemous and criminal crowd who 
openly boast of their intention to stifle Christianity. 

The “ revolution” having been put down and martial 
law nicely in effect, Orellana and Ubico could safely go 
ahead with their nefarious scheme. The Minister of 
Finance, Felipe Solares, proceeded to New York dur- 
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ing September, this time trusting no emissary. Up and 
down Wall Street and adjacent lanes, he has been ply- 
ing for several weeks, doing what is there denominated 
‘“ shopping his loan.” His initial hopefulness is wearing 
a bit threadbare, and while he came seeking $8,000,000, 
he may have to make up his mind to take a good deal less, 
especially since his proclivities for doing business with 
European firms on money borrowed in the United States 
are getting to be known in New York. 

The expulsion of the Archbishop was hardly a neces- 
sary factor to the success of the financial schemes of the 
Guatemalan Government. Given martial law, the Govern- 
ment knew that its loan would be approved by the Congress 
in any form in which the Minister of Finance would con- 
clude it, no matter how disadvantageous to the country. 
It might mean the utter wreck of the country, or its 
transmission as one more quasi-protectorate to our De- 
partment of State—or is it the Navy Department—but 
the Guatemalan Congress would this time accept this with- 
out a quiver. 

The expulsion of the Archbishop seems not only to 
have been unwarranted and unnecessary to their schemes, 
but even a blunder of the first magnitude. It was so utterly 
gratuitous that widespread resentment has been stirred 
up against Orellana and his party, even in quarters here- 
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tofore indifferent to their performances. Now the coun- 
try seems to be in for real trouble. In commenting on 
the expulsion, the Minister of Justice remarked that the 
provoking Jaconismo and incommunicativeness of his 
Grace had worn out the Government’s patience! 

The Hierarchy of the United States in its meeting at 
Washington dispatched a telegram of sympathy to Mon- 
signor Alvarez on September 28. This will go far to re- 
vive the discouraged and hard-pressed clergy of Guate- 
mala. It will, moreover, show the anti-Catholic and anti- 
Christian Governments or parties in other Central Ameri- 
can countries, and elsewhere, perhaps, where the in- 
fluence of the United States is, for one reason or another, 
more or less appreciable, that the Catholic body in the 
United States is neither indifferent nor quiescent, and 
that henceforth every lie emanating from Latin American 
Masonry is going to be nailed, and every unauthorized 
and inequitable act is going to be condemned and, if pos- 
sible, requited, by the Catholics of the United States. 
The Catholics of this country will hereafter inquire with 
meticulous care into these things, taking nothing for 
granted except the solicitude of the Department of State 
to furnish them with all the pertinent information and to 
continue its impartial administration of the foreign rela- 
tions of the United States. 


Belloc’s Solution of the Jewish Problem 


Davip GOLDSTEIN. 


ROM the time the son of David trod this weak and 

weary world there has been a Jewish problem. 

This problem is with us today. It is rightly held 
to be ignorance, convention, fear and assumption that 
has kept many persons, including the Jews themselves, 
irom recognizing or acknowledging that there is a Jewish 
problem. When one considers the international monopo- 
listic ambitions of the Jews—using the term Jews in the 
popular sense—their growing power and control in 
finance, government, the theatrical and newspaper world ; 
their influence in the various departments of philosophy, 
economics, medicine, and modern science; how offensive 
some of their actions are to other classes who come into 
association with them, there is warrant for concluding 
_ that before many decades pass the Jewish problem is 
likely to come to a destructive climax, unless a solution 
is found. 

Hilaire Belloc, after studying this problem for twenty- 
five years, has sent forth a readable book on “ The 
Jews” (Houghton Mifflin) that is filled with mat- 
ters of interest and is no doubt being widely read by Jews 
as well as non-Jews in the English-speaking world. It 
is written in the spirit of a fair-minded investigator 
seeking justice and is therefore free from the animus that 


seems to permeate all too many books containing an 
exposé of the Jews. 

Though some Jews have insisted that the author “ doth 
protest too much,” that he is not an anti-Semite, there is 
nothing in the spirit of the 327 pages of his book to 
warrant the calling of Belloc an anti-Semite. Yet Jewish 
resentment has been aroused by the book, for the even 
temper maintained by the author makes the armory of 
material he presents a doubly effective weapon for anti- 
Semitism, which is generally more anti-Jew tnan pro- 
Christian. The book is in a word an indictment. Its 
author lamentably fails to get at the basic cause of those 
actions which he shows to be particularly objectionable to 
Christians, and as the “ solution” that he proposes is no 
soliftion whatsoever, the book, while no doubt a good- 
seller, may be classed as a dis-service. It is'with regret 
that one finds the author bringing in the Church, of 
which he is a prominent defender, in a manner that does 
not appear to the writer of this opinion to square with 
Catholic teachings, and thus he adds pressure to that 
Jewish power that is positively anti-Catholic. 

The book deals very insistently and dogmatically with 
the Jews as a nation, an alien nation among nations, and 
therefore not capable of being truly loyal citizens of those 
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nations they inhabit. It asserts that there is no solution 
of the problem unless there is a frank recognition by 
the Jews, as well as the non-Jews, that “there is a Jew- 
ish nation,’ that the existence of Jews “as a nation 
politically is as much a fact as the existence of coal or 
diamonds,” that “ Jews are citizens of that nation,” that 
any other viewpoint is “ fantastic,” and a “ delusion.” 
Surely, to deal with the Jews who once inhabited a 
specific territory that was their own, who were once 
united in language and by common politico-religious in- 
stitutions, a pure theocracy, who were truly a nation and 
were dispersed twenty centuries ago, and who have no 
general desire for nationhood, as for instance the Irish 
and Poles have had, is to depart from that exact termi- 
nology the author holds to be “ of first importance.” 

Even though there are Jews, a minority of them, who 
are enthusiastic over the Jewish State in Palestine, there 
is no warrant for insisting that the Jews are a nation in 
the positive sense in which Belloc uses the term. The 
chapter on Zionism, of fifteen pages, is devoted to the 
aspirations of that minority. In it is brought forth an 
interesting point that it were well for Zionists to read 
and ponder. This chapter may be called a warning to 
those who are manipulating their financial and political 
power to force upon the people of the Holy Land a 
Jewish State. If such a thing is ever fully realized, and 
the dark clouds already gathering on the horizon of 
human affairs seem to portend a cyclonic reaction before 
the ambitious design contemplated has been carried much 
further, the question of a divided national allegiance is 
very likely to be raised much to the disadvantage of all 
Jews whether or not they are supporters of Zionism. 
Even considering the ambition of the political Zionists, 
such a thing as a Jewish nation in the proper sense of that 
term may be said to be non-existant today. Those actions 
which the book rightly holds to be objectionable do not 
spring from their alleged nationality nor from the as- 
sumed desire of the Jews for nationhood. But, rather, 
upon proper investigation, these objectionable character- 
istics will be found to spring from a perverse manifesta- 
tion of those natural religious and racial qualities with 
which the ancient Hebrew race was endowed, Belloc’s 
assertion to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Hilaire Belloc’s book is interesting, and the discrimi- 
nations he sometimes makes, for instance that Bolshe- 
vism is “a. Jewish movement, but not a movement of 
the Jewish race,” are excellent. Yet one could read the 
book from cover to cover and fail to get at the basic 
cause of the hostility that exists towards Jews, for its 
author does not dig below the surface-phenomena he 
presents. In fact, Belloc sometimes deals with the Jew 
as if he were an irresponsible being, calling upon the 
people “ to excuse him because he is a Jew.” Of course, 


the Jews of our day are no more responsible for the de- 
nial and condemnation of Christ by Caiphas and his fol- 
lowers, and His resultant crucifixion by the Roman 
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soldiers, than are the people today, including the Jews, 
actually responsible for the sin inherited through the fall 
of Adam. But when the Jew of today will not acknowl- 
edge that “the Word was made flesh and dwelt among 
us,” if he actually insists upon blaspheming Christ in his 
Talmud, which he holds to contain “ everything that man 
needs to know,” he is culpable as all men are who wil- 
fully refuse to rid themselves of the sin of Adam by 
Baptism. In their denial of the Messiah will be found 
the fundamental cause of all that may rightly be called 
objectionable in the Hebrews. As the author of “ The 
Jews” does not work from this basic ground his writings 
on the dispersed children of Israel but add intensity to the 
blind passion that is beginning once again to rage against 
the Jews, a passion that will weld them more closely to- 
gether in suffering and in sympathy instead of bringing 
them to the realization that the peace they mourn for lies 
in the acceptance of the Messianic God and the bending of 
their will to Him and His Church. 

The “ friction” caused by the tendency to “ push,” 
that “irritation ” that results from the “ habit of secrecy,” 
the inordinate “sense of superiority,” and the other 
characteristics brought forth as objectionable may, in 
general, be overcome, as they have been overcome in 
thousands, but in one way only: by Christianizing the 
Hebrew racial qualities. They should be brought to the 
realization that they were, but that they are not now, 
God’s chosen children; that what was really great and 
glorious in the religion of the sons of Abraham they must 
find embodied in the Church that the Son of David 
founded ; that by being regenerated in the waters of holy 
Baptism, by partaking of the Bread of Life, and by thus 
making God’s will their will they shall come into the 
Zion of eternal life. The Jews should be shown that 
the acceptance of Catholicism does not imply a denial of 
anything that was truly great in the Old Dispensation. 
On the contrary, it is but accepting the fulness of the 
rightful inheritance of Israel. Belloc holds out no Mes- 
sianic hope whatsoever for the Jew. Once a Jew, in his 
opinion, always a Jew; the “ Jewish nation” must per- 
sist. The answer to his query: “Was the Jew less a Jew 
in race through his Baptism?” is that the Jew is not a Jew 
in race but in religion. In race he is a Hebrew. The 
Jew through Baptism becomes a Christian, a Hebrew- 
Christian, with all the possibilities of those converted 
Jews to whom St. Paul addressed one of his Epistles. 

Again, dogmatically to declare that “the Catholic 
Church is the conservator of an age-long European tradi- 
tion, and that tradition will not compromise with the 
fiction that the Jew can be other than a Jew”’ is as far- 
fetched an interpretation of the spirit of the Church as 
calling the brazen perverse Hebraic disregard of Chris- 
tian courtesy that Belloc witnessed in the cafe in Nimes 
“courage of the very highest quality.” Our Holy Father, 
Pope Pius XI, by giving the League last July as the 
time for special prayers for the conversion of the Jews 
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shows that the Catholic Church does not hold that 
“tradition,” she does not hold it to be a “ fiction” to be- 
lieve that the Jew can be other than a Jew. She be- 
lieves that he may be a Christian if he so wills, and 
therefore she called upon her children throughout the 
world to ask the Sacred Heart of Jesus to grant us this 
sublime favor for the Jew. 

Coming from a Catholic publicist, it is a sorry disap- 
pointment to find Mr. Belloc’s book lacking in the ap- 
preciation of our moral obligation to work for the con- 
version of the Hebrew race as the solution of the Jewish 
problem. Is it any wonder that the volume tapers off 
into nothingness? The author conditions his “ solution ” 
first of all upon “ recognition” and “telling the truth 
[that] there is a Jewish nation ”’—which there is not! 
Jewish unity is to be found in religion and Hebrew unity 
is to be found in race, but a national unity of the Jews 
is not to be found. “ This statement” that the Jews are 
a nation, the readers are told, is “ so obvious and so sim- 
ple” that it has only to be stated to be accepted by every- 
one who makes a “ just analysis of the Jewish question.” 
What is the solution itself? It is not aggressive legal 
action, it is not expulsion or hostile segregation, as that 
would only serve for a time and would leave rankling 
in the Jewish heart a bitter sense of injustice. The “ so- 


lution” that is given to us as “ practical,” as “the only 
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stable one,” as one that will surely be “ permanent,” is 
“friendly segregation,” a recognition by the Jews them- 
selves that they are an alien people, a separate nationality in 
every country they today inhabit, and they are advised 
voluntarily to segregate themselves and thus to avoid the 
drastic legislation Belloc sees in store for them. The 
author recognizes a beginning of this “ solution” in the 
separate Jewish institutions already established, these he 
would encourage. We are told that “ separatist legisla- 
tion should naturally arise,” but it should not come from 
our side, rather should it come from the Jews them- 
selves, otherwise they would be likely to dig their heels 
in and insist upon going on as they have been in the 
past. This “peaceful settlement” proposed, “ with de- 
liberate vagueness and softness of outline” is a “ solu- 
tion” that is no solution whatsoever but rather an ag- 
gravation. This would be setting up a Jewish State in 
every nation in the world where Jews are to be found. 
This “ solution” proposed for the Jewish problem is as 
fantastic as that solution for the ills of society advo- 
cated by the Bolsheviki that is so justly castigated by 
Belloc. I submit that it would be easier to convert the 
Jewish race to Catholicism than to get them to accept the 
solution proposed by Belloc. Surely it is better worth 
working for because in the end something worth while 
shall have been done. 


Mean Minds in Modern Print 


CATHERINE BeacH ELy 


ACON, “ meanest of mankind,” has today a num- 
erous progeny of “ meanests,” who through skilful 
advertising and some cleverness have become the 
last word in literary fashions. America, inclined to im- 
petuous extremes of imitation, is in for a severe inflam- 
mation of modernism. Disenchanted scullery heroines 
will continue to rail at destiny, cynical heroes to spout 
diatribes at the kitchen pump, vers libre and pseudo-phil- 
osophy will exhibit the speckled lining of souls in revolt, 
a curious public will hoist fiction, verse and “ blurbs ” to 
financial success until the hypo-psycho-crisis subsides. 
What makes the case worthy of diagnosis is its showing 
of spirituality at a low ebb and the fact that these writers 
take themselves seriously. Otherwise it would be simpler 
to let the epidemic of literary perversity run its course. 
Whether we fancy or not the pungent output of the pes- 
simizing profession is less a matter of taste than one of 
fundamental attitude toward life. Writers who snipe from 
behind hedges at the altar and the home have in common 
certain characteristics: literal-mindedness, therefore, 
small-mindedness ; cynicism, which colors the flag of their 
acrid attack; affectation, the jingling vernacular of their 
tribe; perversity, defined by the dictionary as wrong- 
headedness, to which we append wrong-heartedness. 





Writers of the first rank are not cynics, but modern 
mean minds do not lack a celebrated prototype, George 
Bernard Shaw; indeed, they are to some extent his pro- 
geny. In his favorite role of the modern Mephisto, Shaw 
grins derisively at finer chords to which his nerves are 
dead. By shrilling half-truths he drowns the still small 
voice of deeper wisdom. How could Shaw, whom real 
greatness has never brushed with her wing, bring us a 
true interpretation of the human riddle? 

The fiber of Ibsen, though by no means fine, differs 
from that of Shaw and his offspring. In the drama, 
“ Brand,” which was Ibsen’s first expression of full 
maturity, he says: 

; Humanity !—that sluggard phrase 
Is the world’s watchword nowadays. 
With this each bungler hides the fact 
That he dare not and will not act.... 


Your puny spirits will turn man 
Himself humanitarian. 


Modernistic small minds continually bleat about insti- 
tutions, advocating the lavender cure-all of humanitarian 
Socialism or the purple one of anarchy. Those who have 
flabby wills hope to acquire righteousness by piling up 
machinery or by smashing it. Again in “ Brand ” we read: 
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Now I see my way aright 
In ourselves is that new earth 
Ripe for the divine new birth. 


and Gosse, Ibsen’s biographer, quotes him as writing to 
Georg Brandes: “ They [the politicians] want their own 
special revolutions, revolutions in externals, in politics and 
so forth. But all this is mere trifling. What is all im- 
portant is the revolution in the spirit of man.” Unlike the 
modernists Ibsen puts the main emphasis on the rebirth 
of the soul, on character development through an aroused 
will. Of course, he is justly called a diagnostician rather 
than a prophet, and at times he seems to grope, vainly 
seeking the cause of the disease. Admittedly he had rather 
more than his share of the thorns which may encircle the 
difficult flower of genius. His imitators are clever only 
in reproducing the thorns. 

Chesterton says: “ Religion, marriage and local loyalty 
are permanent in mankind, that is they recur wherever 
humanity is most human. They have lessened in the mod- 
ern world.” Again he says: “ To my thinking the oppres- 
sion of the people is a terrible sin; but the depression of 
the people is a far worse one.” Depressionists are mali- 
ciously pushing to the edge of the precipice the human 
treasure of loyalty to religion and the family. 

The pessimism of our modernists shades off into spor- 
tive derision ; like fauns playing battledore and shuttlecock 
with human treasure, they bandy jeers on vital themes 
which they devitalize. This sneering becomes so habitual 
with some personal essayists en vogue that at times they 
over-reach the mark, irritating instead of tickling the 
palates of their readers. 

In modern fiction destructive depressionism is at its 
rankest and dankest, a poisonous efforescence of clever 
meannesses where creeping things crawl down the interm- 
inable miry byways of decadent novels. “ Nobility and 
generosity are demoded—we, the mean spirits, have at 
last come into our own. Throughout the ages, forever 
partially thwarted, we have waited. This is our hour of 
full license. No hope for the future, no sacred memories 
of the past, are written on our pennant. Let us wag our 
fingers from the nose at ‘ service to mankind ’ and merrily 
dance together along the road to hell.” So say they, in- 
stinctively hostile to whatever in our national life is funda- 
mentally wholesome, which explains the bitter grudge most 
of them have against our newspapers. 

For the leading reputable papers in America are not 
yet entirely decadent. Undeniably they serve the public 
its daily sensations, yet they exclude much scandal, are 
loyal to the Government and publish, more than heretofore 
in journalistic history, science, economics, art and travel. 
Not because of our newspapers’ defects does a revolté 
hate them, but because these papers are sound at core. 
Take, for example, the long-continued, venomous attack of 
Upton Sinclair on American newspapers in general and 
his native State in particular. 

We also have with us as editors of recondite reviews and 
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weeklies, petulant dabblers in economics, politics and 
literature, breeders of class consciousness, exploiters of 
grievances, makers of mean insinuations and equally mean 
assertions, mental snobs. According to the times and 
seasons they harp on Germany’s sufferings, on the imperial- 
istic selfishness of England and France, on the admirable 
Lenine and Trotzky and “ the ability of the Russian dic- 
tatorship” on the iniquitous great employers, on the 
abomination of capital, on “ capitalistic statesmen” (such 
as Lloyd George and Secretary Hughes), on President 
Harding’s futile policies, on the worthlessness of patriot- 
ism, on a multitude of oppressions and oppressors. They 
eternally hymn “ The Great Unrest.” They like to slip 
the torch to the proletariat, taking care not to scorch their 
own fingers. During the war they were “ stand-offish ” 
defeatists because their skimpy souls shrank from team- 
work which requires an enthusiastic submergence of the 
ego, or because of a perverse sympathy with some doubt- 
ful cause which they were too prudent to come out with. 
Since the war they insinuate “ What a rotten, useless war 
it was.” They have the “ angry and disgusted mind ” and 
are the soul-directors of like-minded theorists who prefer 
sour brew to real food. 

Not to omit short-story magazines of ultra-sophistica- 
tion which serve the public the rancid cream of smartness, 
their editors have their own brittle philosophy of art and 
life which, like bad boys playing with broken glass, they 
maliciously hurl at us on the chance that their sharp- 
edged jibes may wound our spiritual decency. With im- 
mense confidence in their own critical ability and perfectly 
incapable of normal sentiment they spend their literary 
span seeking to pull the props out from under a civilization 
which they profess to despise, to which they contribute 
nothing but which nevertheless gives them, its spoiled darl- 
ings, the protection they would be the first to miss. From 
the menu of modern life they reject everything except 
the sharpest spices upon which they feed their bloodless, 
burnt-out literary organs. 

Mean minds in modern drama, fiction and verse can 
see nothing beyond their own inflated ego. They have 
lost touch with the great realities. Burrowing in their 
inner consciousness they ignore the source of inspiration, 
a personal God. Anti-theism, the disbelief in a personal 
God, is the secret of the dry-rot which is infesting modern 
life and literature. 

Medicine administered by an austere hand is needed in 
this age of license, but it must be a healing draught, not 
the corrosive poison which drips from the fangs of modern 
depressionism. Happily the era of the underminers of 
wholesomeness is bound to decline. These false radicals 
are still befouling our national life, but we shall emerge 
into the clean spaces of a renaissance characterized not by 
ultra-realism seen through the mental squint of mean 
minds but by that combination of idealism and realism 
which is truth. 

Yet this pest of mean spirits is perhaps a partly deserved 
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judgment upon the American viewpoint which has mistak- 
enly assumed that to write with a helpful purpose is enough 
even though the manner of presentation is undignified 
and inartistic. The paramount need in the literature of 
today is the marriage of moral strength to great art. 


COMMUNICATIONS 
The Editors are not responsible for opinions expressed in this 


department. 


Why So Few Converts? 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The letters on “Why So Few Converts?” interest me very 
much, and especially that of the New York physician, A. I. P., in 
the issue of America for September 30. 

Dr. A. I. P. states: “I wish there was a Catholic Sunday- 
school where grown-up Catholics could learn and to which I 
could go for the same purpose.” I am pleased to inform Dr. 
A. I. P. that there is such a school. The Paulist Fathers at 
415 West Fifty-ninth Street, conduct an inquiry-class every 
Monday and Wednesday evenings during the year to explain the 
teachings of our holy Faith to our separated brethren. And I 
would deem it a pleasure to bring Dr. A. I. P. to the class. 

Again Dr. A. I. P. states: “Catholics should be proud of their 
Faith, it seems to me, but they are not proud of it. There’s a 
cause. What is it?” There are exceptions, thank God. Thous- 
ands of Catholic laymen in this city are proud of their Faith, and 
cherish it as their most precious heritage. As an evidence of this 
I would like Dr. A. I. P. to visit the Church of St. Jean Baptiste, 
Seventy-sixth Street and Lexington Avenue, on the last Saturday 
night of each month and he will see Catholic laymen kneeling in 
silent adoration before the Living God in the Most Blessed Sac- 
rament of the Altar. All through the long silent hours of the 
night these men pass in turn one hour with their God. 

I pray that the light of faith may come to Dr. A. I. P. 
And if he will inject into others that enthusiasm of which he 
notices the lack in our Catholic laymen, he will have solved and 
answered the question, “ Why So Few Converts?” 

New York. Patrick J. McCarruy. 


; The Hungarian Question. 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The case for Hungary, as stated by your special correspondent, 
under the heading “Prospects for Southeastern Europe” in 
America of September 2, does not specify the practical means 
for scrapping the Versailles, Trianon, and St. Germain Treaties. 

The attempt of Lieutenant Hejjas to wrest the Burgenland 
from agonizing Austria met with failure, and his threat to ex- 
tend to Budapest the massacres of Orgovany was condemned by 
the Hungarian Government as “lawlessness in the guise of 
patriotism.” Of course, the aggressive agitation of the “ Awak- 
ening Hungarians” has considerable success within the country 
itself, but it is widening the breach with Austria, and, what is 
more dangerous, it is causing the neighboring Slav States to take 
precautionary measures. Hungary will never again be allowed to 
dominate the millions of Slavs whom she could neither quell nor 
assimilate. She had her chance with the eminently peace-loving 
Slovaks, and the cultured folk of Croatia, neither of whom, 
whatever their differences with Czechs or Serbs, contemplate a 
return to Magyar rule. Vague allusions to dynamite, stabbing, 
and shooting, which cannot be substantiated, compel recollection 
of the Red Terror followed by the White Terror in Hungary 
which are without counterpart elsewhere. One of the strangest 
aberrations of modern times is the persistence of Hungary, who 
fought so gallantly for her own liberty, in denouncing the Slavs 
who likewise strained towards national autonomy. 
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With regard to the statement that Hungary has “no faith in 
the League of Nations,” at her own request she has just been 
admitted to the League. 

Your correspondent’s suggestion of a federation in South- 
eastern Europe deserves every attention. The Little Entente, orig- 
inally founded for political reasons, is bound to develop in other 
directions. The best outlook for Hungary lies in reconciliation 
with Austria, and a policy of forbearance towards the new States 
of emancipated Slavs which, in throwing off a foreign yoke, have 
no interest in severing the industrial and economic links indis- 
pensable between neighbors. 


London. E. CuHristTItTcH. 


Compulsory Labor. 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

If one may safely infer from the epidemic sensitiveness with 
which our public mentors react to sociological contacts, it is to be 
supposed that you will have received before this time not a few 
responses to the challenge implied in the letter, captioned “ Com- 
pulsory Labor,” in your issue of September 16. It is amazing that 
anyone, deducibly a reader of America’s stanchly Christian teach- 
ings, should think in sociological terms so utterly at variance 
with the tenets of natural morality as are the notions of J. C. 

His affirmation of the paramountcy of “essential industry” 
in the order of social institutions reflects, unfortunately, an 
opinion as popular as it is fallacious. The State, even the deified 
State of ultra-liberalistic politics, possesses neither “ prerogative ” 
nor license to render nugatory the operations of eternal moral 
principles. Commutative justice apodictically predicates for men 
the right to enjoyment of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness. When this right, in any of its provisions, is denied to labor 
by reason of insufficient wages, cruelly prolonged working hours, 
or inhuman working or living conditions, the oppressed are justi- 
fied in the use of all moral means for vindication and relief. The 
strike is a morally just instrument of protest and resistance 
against the abuses and aggressions of the unfair employer. As 
a matter of course, the people suffer in this strife between capital 
and labor, and the suffering becomes intensified when “ essential 
industry” is affected. However, in all strikes emanating from 
the valid grievances of labor, the suffering of the people is con- 
dignly retributive of their indifference, obduracy, or neglect. If 
the people have been apathetic to the injustices borne by labor, 
they merit the endurance of suffering until the conditions genetic 
of injustice will have been corrected. If the people have been 
cognizant of conditions and have wilfully refused to reform them, 
the strike acquires added justification as a device to compel mass- 
action for social equity. If the people have failed to sense or 
discern the abuses provocative of the strike, the latter automatically 
becomes an “essential” educational movement for the enlight- 
enment of the people, for their instruction in social wrongs and 
remedies. A society that passively submits to the progressive 
exactions and tyrannies of a financial oligarchy, the diabolus ex 
machina in virtually all industrial disturbances, will suffer con- 
tinuously and perpetually far more and greater deprivations than 
could possibly result from an accumulation of strikes without 
end. If, in the exercise of the strike-instrument, the people un- 
duly suffer, the occasion affords a happy combination of physical 
necessities and moral constraints invincibly urgent to the righting 
of wrongs that have constituted just cause for labor’s protest. 
Any action other than the removal or reform of basic abuses 
would serve only to perpetuate the rule of the wrong-doer. 

The employment of State-conscripted labor to protect and en- 
courage the persistently maleficent employer would not be justi- 
fied even as a temporary expedient for the abatement of general 
physical suffering. The morally just alternative is for the people 
to demand and enforce the immediate cessation of capitalistic 
crime. To do other than this, to defeat the licit purpose of the 
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strike, to weaken further and impoverish an already outraged 
labor, to strengthen the power and sanction the policy of the 
unjust employer through the compulsory-labor arm of govern- 
ment would impose the onus of reparation for wrong on the 
injured party and would heap the transgressor with benefits. An 
organization of State-conscripted strike-breakers would make the 
people and their government partners in iniquity with Bolshe- 
vist capitalism, junior partners, suborned to do “the dirty work.” 
The contention that “essential industry” should be maintained in 
uninterrupted functioning even to the sacrifice of eternal moral 
principles and at the expense of inalienable human rights is no 
less than a proposal to reduce to universal practise the pernicious 
theory of “economic determinism.” 

If these reflections fail of cogency because of their abstract 
character, imagine the logical and dramatic inconsistency of the 
situation consequent upon the establishment of compulsory labor 
as a strike-breaking agency; the people in the contradictory dual 
role of free labor striving for just redress of grievance through 
strike-action, and of conscripted labor engaging to defeat the 
strike, to make free labor slave through the sinful means of de- 
frauding labor of its wage. And think of the horrors involved 
in a Federal bureau for the organization, direction, and control 
of compulsory labor in the suppression of strikes. 

San Antonio, Texas. R. E. R. 


Bishop Flaget and Congress 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Religious articles, such as paintings, church furniture, and 
objects to enhance the beauty of Catholic churches, colleges, and 
institutions have been imported, from time to time, into the United 
States by the Bishops of the Church. In the constructive period 
of the country, from 1800 to 1850, customs officials, authorized by 
Congress, exercised a proper courtesy, and levied only a nominal 
tax. In most cases, the articles were admitted free. Occasionally, 
however, over-officious individuals at the ports, whether through 
scrupulous exactitude, or just plain bigotry, held up articles or 
levied a full tax. 

While Louis Philippe of France was Duke of Orleans he gave 
to the saintly Bishop Benedict Flaget of Bardstown, Ky., valuable 
paintings and church furniture, with which to grace the sanctuary 
of the Bishop’s Cathedral in Bardstown. When the articles 
arrived here in the later twenties of the nineteenth century, 
United States officials levied the full duty on them, although they 
were free gifts and not within the intent of the revenue laws of 
the time. But the customs officials of that period chose not to 
take this view of the matter. 

Finally, interested individuals in the Bishop’s diocese took the 
matter to Congress and a bill was drawn up in 1828 which “ author- 
ized the remission of the duties on certain paintings and church 
furniture presented by the King of the French to the Catholic 
Bishop of Bardstown, Kentucky.” 

The bill came up for a third reading on the floor of the House 
of Representatives on Monday, March, 19, 1832, and, after it 
was read by Mr. Dougherty, the Catholic clerk of the assembly, 
Mr. Hogan of New York, (a Methodist) arose and “ regretted that 
he felt it his duty to oppose the passage of the bill.” Among other 
things he said that “The bill proposed to promote no national 
interest—it addressed itself to the mere liberality of the House. 
Did our Constitution recognize any connection between Church 
and State?” Then Representative Charles Wickcliffe of Ken- 
tucky, a non-Catholic, was considerably stirred up by the ap- 
parent bigotry of his fellow-member, and he called him to task 
in the following language: 


The duty of defending the principle involved in this bill 
devolves upon me, and I will detain the House but a very 
short time in its discharge. About four years ago I pre- 
sented the application of a worthy individual whom the bill 
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proposed to relieve. That application had always met with the 
approval of the Committee on Ways and Means and the bill 
had passed this House twice without objection, but was never 
acted upon in the Senate for want of time. 

Mr. Speaker, the House will pardon me while I trespass long 
enough to do justice to a worthy man, Bishop Flaget; he is 
my constituent and friend. He is a man who has devoted a 
life of near seventy years in dispensing acts of benevolence 
and the Christian charities He was once a resident of this 
district, having under his charge the valuable College of 
Georgetown, where his labors in the cause of science, morality, 
and religion will long be remembered by all who knew him. 

His destiny, or the orders of the Church to which he 
belongs, placed him at the head of the Catholic College in 
Bardstown. Connected with this institution is the 
Cathedral or Church. The expenditures incident to these 
establishments have been more than equal to the private means 
and contributions devoted to the purposes of the institution, 
and its founder has felt, and still feels, the consequent em- 
barrassments. These have been, in some measure, relieved 
by considerable donations of church furniture and college 
apparatus from persons in Italy and France. 

The duties upon such articles have been remitted heretofore 
by the liberality of Congress. The articles upon whicl: duties 
have been paid, and which the bill contemplates to refund, 
consist of paintings and other valuable articles, presented some 
years since by the then Duke of Orleans, now King of the 
French, to the Bishop of Bardstown. He could not refuse to 
accept the offering; by accepting, however, he had to pay the 
duties. The articles were not brought into this country as 
merchandise, do not enter into the consumption of the country 
and therefore do not, I humbly conceive, fall within the 
principle of your revenue system. They are specimens of art 
and taste, as ornaments to a house of public worship. 

I trust, Mr. Speaker, that the circumstance that this applica- 
tion is in behalf of a Catholic Bishop will not prejudice the 
mind of any member of this House. I would extend this 
relief to any church or public institution and to none sooner 
than the Catholic. I live among them. They are, like other 
denominations, honest in their religious opinions, content to 
worship in the mode their education and habits have taught 
them to believe was right, and which their judgments approve. 
They are honest, industrious, and patriotic citizens, devoted 
to the free institutions of the country. I mean not to say that 
they are more so than any other denominations; certainly 
they are not less patriotic and liberal in their opinions and 
practises than others of my constituents. 

I hope the gentleman from New York will withdraw his 
opposition to this bill; the amount involved is small, but it is 
to the very worthy man, Bishop Flaget, at this time of much 
consequence. At least, I shall look with confidence for the 
judgment of this-House in favor of the passage of the bill. 


Gulian Verplanck, Representative from New York, reiterated 
Mr. Wickcliffe’s sentiments. He said that “ The principle adopted 
by the Government was that it should not tax the donations of 
learned or pious men from abroad to institutions of religion or 
literature in this country. That principle had first been settled in 
reference to books and apparatus presented to one of our 
colleges. . . . We ought not tax fruits of philanthropy or 
good-will. Enough and more than enough has been done to check 
this species of friendly intercourse, and all those acts of kindness 
between different nations which were calculated to cause men to 
remember that they all formed parts of one great family. 

It was not gracious to tax the donations which our brethern abroad 
might be disposed to make to the institutions of the new world.” 

The protesting spirit of Mr. Hogan of New York was by this 
time sufficiently chastened and as “the explanation was so perfectly 
satisfactory he, with pleasure, withdrew his objections to the 
bill.” It was passed, forthwith, without further opposition. 

This interesting incident in the life of the saintly pioneer of 
Kentucky and the Middle West, Bishop Flaget, is not chronicled 
in the encyclopedias, including the “Catholic Encyclopedia”; 
neither does the incident occur in Clarke’s “ Lives of the Deceased 
Bishops.” So, for purposes of a complete record, the incident 
will no doubt interest Catholic historical students. 


Lowell, Mass. Georce F. O’Dwyer. 
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Bankruptcy and Morals 

Hk bankers’ convention recently in session in New 

York attracted a great deal of attention, principally 
because many Americans suspected it was part of a plan to 
create sentiment in favor of remission to the Allies of 
the huge debt they owe the United States. Undoubtedly 
this is an engrossing item of interest, but there is another 
item far more absorbing to men who are not beguiled by 
gold. Universal bankruptcy is surely a great evil, 
not as much in itself as by reason of the consequences 
that follow it, or the conditions that accompany it. 

The nexus between economic distress and crime may 
or may not be casual. But, in the present instance, the 
plain fact is that starving Europe is also_wicked Europe. 
lhe war-ridden countries, once quite normal, are passing 
through a moral and religious crisis probably unequaled 
since the close of the Thirty Years’ War. Not only virtue 
but the very decencies of civilization seem to be forgotten. 
As a consequence the highways of life are strewn with 
wrecks of broken men and women, especially of the latter. 
For, after all, women are always the chief victims of 
war. Both during the struggle and after it they suffer 
in a thousand and one ways unknown to men. So it was 
in the Great War, and so it is now in these distressful 
times after the war. 

And this is a problem that American women might 
well ponder, help, namely, for their European sisters. 
God has put into the hands of our women a great oppor- 
tunity for good, and should they neglect to grasp it the 
loss to the world will be incalculable. For the fountains 
of virtue will be corrupted at the source and will give 
forth bitter water. And yet let no one think that this is 
a religious or a race-problem. All races and all religions 
are involved, and every good woman, whatever her race 
or religion, should lend her aid to solve it. There are a 
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dozen avenues of charity that do not lead to a church or 
to an orphan asylum of any denomination. There is, for 
instance, the International Society for the Protection of 
Young Girls, with headquarters in Geneva; there is 
Caritas of Vienna, and many other such that distribute 
charity impartially. Why cannot our women make use 
of them to help their suffering sisters? Why cannot they 
do something to bring Europe back to normal moral con- 
ditions? They can do it and they will do it as soon as 
they realize the acute need of their help. American 
women were never yet known to fail in a mission of 
mercy, 
Calumny in Politics 

| ieee throes are upon New York and many 

other places once again. And, as usual, people who 
were once friends have become enemies to the extent of 
exchanging frowns for smiles and growls for kind words, 
at least in public. The explanation of this unnatural 
phenomenon lies in the fact that politicians act as if 
electoral campaigns release them from observance of the 
moral law. They fling both truth and reticence to the 
winds and ruin as many reputations as they have oppo- 
nents. Calumny is their weapon and they use it with an 
enthusiasm equaled only by the zeal of a Mohammedan 
fighting a holy war. Men otherwise upright think nothing 
of spreading broadcast falsehoods, from the effect of 
which their opponents never recover. A smiling candi- 
date for office slips into an easy-chair near a friend and 
whispers in the latter’s ear an “ I-know-for-certain ” story 
about his opponent, and then departs with the warning 
that no one must be told of the iniquity of the man. 
Before the day is done the story is bounding from lip to 
lip from the Battery to the Van Cortland links. 

If this be thought an exaggeration an instance in point 
will confute that idea. During the last gubernatorial 
campaign in New York a jovial gentleman collected all 
the whispered calumnies he heard about a candidate for 
rather a minor office. They ran as follows: “ He has two 
mistresses; he was honorary treasurer of the 
Society and made away with $50,000; he is an atheist; 
he allowed his old mother to die in the poorhouse; he was 
poor before he entered politics, a few years ago, and now 
he has six motor-cars.” And so the wretched stuff runs, 
like so much bilge water from a disused ship. Some 
people, of course, smile at all this twaddle and cast their 
vote without reference to gossip. On the other hand, 
very many people are deeply affected by such calumnies 
and direct not only their ballots thereby, but other actions, 
too, thus embittering their own lives and the lives of 
their sometime friends. 

And, sad to say, Catholics are as badly implicated as 
others in this serry mess, Irish Catholics holding the 
palm for activity in disseminating the falsehoods that 
make a bitter world still more bitter. Why they are pre- 
eminent in so sorry a crime, those who know their history 
can readily discern. But, when all has been said, an 
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explanation of a sin is not an excuse therefor. It would 
be well for Catholic politicians and Catholic gallopers 
for politicians to realize that the heat of an electoral cam- 
paign does not turn calumny into virtue, but leaves it the 
same old nauseous crime for which God will demand 
retribution. 


The Bootlegging Industry 

*“J° HE thoughtful reader ot the newspapers must often 

be impressed by the fact that since Prohibition be- 
came the law of the land there has rapidly developed a 
new and thriving industry which threatens to make the 
respective ratings of even such prolific wealth-begetters 
as oil, automobiles, tobacco or motion-pictures to be re- 
garded by their promoters with doubt, hesitation and 
pain. For there has now grown up such an efficient and 
highly organized system of evading the law by illegally 
introducing liquor in large and expensive quantities into 
such great centers as New York and Chicago that the size 
of the last year’s crop of new-made millionaires would 
strike with wide-eyed wonder even the sophisticated 
American public if they fully realized to what extraor- 


_dinary perfection the “ hootch trade” has been brought. 


Day by day ‘hundreds of well-trained smugglers bring 
gallons and gallons of liquor into the country by land, 
by sea and by air, illicit stills are so numerous that their 
existence seems to excite no remark until they disastrous- 
ly explode, as they occasionally do. A sort of guerilla 
warfare is constantly. going on between Federal officers 
and the desperate purveyors of illicit spirits, and a “ dry 
navy” patrols New York Harbor to hold up and search 
within the “ three-mile limit ” the numerous British-reg- 
istered bootlegging craft from Bermuda and neighboring 
ports. Till lately, with a hypocritical inconsistency that 
is ludicrous, the United States Government permitted 
American-owned steamers to sell legally, outside the three- 
mile boundary, strong waters which suddenly became 
gravely illicit the moment the ships reached a line a cer- 
tain distance from the shore. A New York paper reports 
that there is now a “ Bootlegger’s Exchange,” opening, 
like Wall Street, every day at 10.00 a. m., where “ wet” 
merchants can freely buy and sell their wares. ‘A man is 
known by the bootlegger he keeps ” has become a cynical 
aphorism, and announcements like ‘‘ Whiskey delivered 
with your morning milk”’ may soon be unremarked com- 
monplaces. Thus our national farce of “ Prohibition” 
goes merrily on, costing the Government millions of 
dollars, reeking with the slime and grime of graft, corrup- 
tion and violence, debasing public morality, and bringing 
all law into derision and contempt. 

To realize what a ridiculous and humiliating spectacle 
our “legally dry ” country is presenting to the world it 


would be profitable to read a particularly sensible chapter 
entitled “ Prohibition in Fact and Fancy” from Mr. 
Chesterton’s new book, “ What I Saw in America.” He 
starts by observing: 

The first thing to be said about it [Prohibition] is that it does 
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not exist. It is to some extent enforced among the poor. At any 
rate it was intended to be enforced among the poor, though even 
among them I fancy it is much evaded. It is certainly not 
enforced among the rich, and I doubt whether it was intended 
to be. . . . Prohibition, whether as a proposal in England 
or a pretense in America, simply means that the man who has 
drunk less shall have no drink, and the man who has drunk 
more shall have all the drink. 

In other words, the national Prohibition law that was 
carried during the war “in a fervor or fever of self- 
sacrifice ” soon showed itself to be class-legislation of a 
most un-American, liberty-destroying character. Now 
that their senses have returned the American people, as 
the Literary Digest’s investigation shows, are strongly in 
favor of restoring to the working man, not the old saloon 
—for few want that back—but at least the right to enjoy 


‘his daily bottle of beer lawfully, peacefully and inex- 


pensively. That most reasonable demand of the Ameri- 
can toiler, however, can by no means be easily granted 
now, for to make effective the repeal or modification of 
the national Prohibition law would require a very long 
and complicated legislative process. 

However, if the costly lesson which the failure of 
Prohibition has taught the people of the United States 
will oni» make them better realize henceforth the impor- 
tance of vigilantly protecting against intolerance, fanaticism 
and “ the interests ” the liberties we still retain, especially 
the parent’s right to choose the school his children shall 
attend, great good can be drawn from the evil. 


The Present Wage-Status 
VER since the war the question of wages has been 
uppermost in the industrial world. Reference has 
recently been made in the press to the wage-figures set 
forth by the National Industrial Conference Board, which 
is an employers’ organization, and not likely therefore 
to be prejudiced in favor of the employe. Its data were 
secured from nearly 4,000 manufacturing establishments, 
to which class of industry its investigations were con- 
fined. In comparing wages with the cost of living it also 
followed its own statistics, which placed the prices paid 
by the wage-earners ten points below the official figures 
published by the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Without entering into details it suffices to point out the 
conclusions to which these figures lead when compared 
with the pre-war condition of the workers. Making its 
calculations on the existing data the Social Action Depart- 
ment of the N. C. W. C. finds that, whereas the average 
laborer earned $12.36 a week in 1914, his present wages, 
reduced to the equivalent of their purchasing value in 
1914, would amount to $13.70. This supposes that we 
accept the figures for the cost of living as given by the 
employers. If we adopt those of the official government 
bureau their purchasing power would stand at $12.90. 
Doubtless if labor organizations in place of an employers’ 
association had collated the wage-statistics we would find 
a somewhat different result. In all probability the present 
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purchasing value of the laborer’s wages would then be 
lowered beneath that of 1914. 

Statistics are exceedingly flexible and vastly different 
interpretations can be placed upon the same set of figures, 
or else the statistics themselves conform most wonder- 
fully to the mental bent of those who piece them together 
and use them for their purposes. In times of industrial 
conflicts the wage-statistics of strikers and employers are 
likely to be widely at variance. Yet it does not seem 
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improbable that the figures given above can lead us 
roughly to conclude that wages in the manufacturing 
industries had by the end of last year fairly resumed the 
pre-war purchasing status. According to the employers’ 
association, if we accept both their wage and cost-of-living 
figures, there was an improvement of $1.34 in the actual 
weekly payroll. But the wages of 1914, we must 
remember, were far below the standard set for a com- 
fortable family-wage. 


Literature 


Demosthenes the Statesman 
N°? fairly competent student of Greek and of elo- 
quence will gainsay that Demosthenes was one of 
the world’s greatest orators. Opinions, however, are 
discordant when his merit as a statesman is discussed. 
It is true, in a sense, as Butcher has said, that “in our 
final judgment on Demosthenes we cannot separate the 
orator from the statesman.” Failure in vision or in 
honesty is a blemish on a man’s eloquence, but again a 
brilliant speaker may lack the insight and moral principle 
that a statesman should have. The supreme achievement 
of civic oratory is lofty and inspired patriotism, not a 
mere mastery of phrase, argument, emotional appeal. 
Professor Bury, while conceding that Demosthenes was 
“the most eloquent of orators and the most patriotic of 
citizens,” disallows his eminence as a statesman. Ac- 
cording to the British historian, rhetoric has ceased to be an 
auxiliary art of statecraft and had usurped the preroga- 
tives of the nobler faculty. ‘“Orators took the place of 
statesmen, and Demosthenes was the most eminent of the 
class.” The same critic tells us further that Demosthenes’ 
policy of resistance to Philip “judged from the point of 
view of the history of the world was retrograde and retard- 
ing”; very much, we fancy, as Patrick Henry and his com- 
patriots by putting a spoke in the wheel of a certain im- 
perial chariot checked the world’s progress. There were 
estimable contemporaries and neighbors of John Hancock 
who chose to make Halifax their habitat when indepen- 
dent national existence became an American aspiration, 
and with the view of such personages a regius professor 
of history of Cambridge may well find himself in sym- 
pathy. “ The expansion of Greece” is a phrase that can 
cloak the doctrine of opportunism. But some hazard the 
opinion that Demosthenes was right in maintaining that 
for a patriot to see his country enslaved is worse than 
death, and that material prosperity is a cheap price for 
which to barter liberty. There may be still some—even 
among publicists—who shrink from selling a nation’s 
birthright for a mess of pottage. If we denounce roundly 
the profiteer who “wrings by indirection” the scanty 
earnings of the poor from their helpless possessors, ought 
we not to condemn the policy that yields a country to a 
ruthless invader? 


”” 


Demosthenes, according to Professor Bury, lacked the 
vision of Isocrates. First of all, is this true? Simcox, no 
mean authority in his field, writes: “ Both the character 
and intellect of Demosthenes were far above the level of 
Isocrates and Xenophon.”’ And Butcher’s opinion of the 
dreamy pamphleteer is that he “ was neither philosopher 
nor politician, but had an unsteady foot in either world.” 
In the second place, the implication that expediency is 
the right principle in shaping a country’s policy can hardly 
find favor in America, which eight years ago acclaimed this 
sentiment: “It is patriotic at times to prefer the honor of 
the country to its material interest.” Again in the same 
speech, Dr. Wilson fervently avowed: “If I did not be- 
lieve that the moral judgment would be the last judg- 
ment, the final judgment, in the minds of men as well as 
the tribunal of God, I could not believe in popular govern- 
ment.” 

The countrymen of Professor Bury displayed a marked 
unwillingness to accept the blessings of progress under a 
Teutonic world-sovereignty. Or was it merely the word 
Kultur that they boggled at? So, too, did the countrymen 
of Cousin, who is quoted by Butcher as saying that “ Our 
sympathies should be on the victorious side, for it is 
always that of the better cause, that of civilization and 
humanity.” This view, however, Butcher does not accept, 
since he adds the demurrer: “It may well be doubted 
whether the bequest of a weakened sense of national dig- 
nity and independence would not have been a loss to the 
world greater than the gain of hastening forward events 
by a few years.” Indeed, it may be more than doubted 
that to throw over honor for expediency is permissible, 
rather it is disastrous in public policy as in private life; 
in fact, it is inexpedient as well as dishonorable. 

It is noteworthy that Demosthenes himself in his por- 
trait of the consummate statesman, while laying due 
stress on intellectual qualities, imsists mainly on moral 
excellence. He does not overlook the fact that a nation’s 
guide should be a keen student of past and contemporary 
history and should draw sound inferences from his study, 
that he should forecast aright the future and make the 
ship of State a seaworthy craft that can withstand the 
rough weather that will vex its course. But he com- 
mends more highly the service of heart and will. Zeal, 
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industry, unselfishness, a sacrifice of time and energy to 
the public welfare that reserves nothing to the toiler, above 
all incorruptibility should distinguish the statesman in the 
ideal of Demosthenes. Not only the personal advantage 
of the individual, but the interests of the State must be 
sacrificed on the altar of honor. Disinterestedness rises 
to the height of heroic immolation, if noble aims demand 
it. The lofty moral principles that characterized Burke 
are conspicuous in the political doctrines of Demosthenes. 
Close parallels in the speeches of the two orators have 
been aptly remarked by Butcher, and differing widely as 
the two men do in rhetorical gifts and practise, they are 
much akin as statesmen. “It is impossible, men of Ath- 
ens,” cries Demosthenes, “to achieve enduring power by 
injustice, perjury, and fraud... . The principles and 
foundations of conduct must be laid in truth and justice.” 
He insists that the nation as well as the individual must be 
upright. “In public policy as in private life men must 
mold their conduct according to the noblest models of the 
past.” Such utterances as these recall the political philoso- 
pher who pleaded for conciliation with America, who 
denounced the penal laws against English Catholics, 
and whom men applaud but fail to follow. 

If Demosthenes was in any sense a pupil of Plato, he 
shows it in adherence to principles which admirers of the 
philosopher find rather in his spirit than in his explicit 
teaching. In Plato’s greatest disciple we find in germ the 
theory of statecraft that Demosthenes expounded with an 
elevation of thought and perfection of style unmatched in 
the history of eloquence. And it is curious that Aristotle 
was the teacher of the man who completed in the Greek 
States the overthrow of independence that was begun by 
his father. The function of statesmanship, Aristotle re- 
marks in his Ethics, is to expend its endeavors in making 
the citizens good and doers of noble deeds. And later he 
observes that the true statesman, as distinguished from the 
politician whom Demosthenes pillories mercilessly, di- 
rects his efforts to making the citizens virtuous and law- 
abiding. Possibly such a theory of politics will cause 
mild surprise to modern readers, who have been accus- 
tomed to ascribe rather different aims to the guardians of 
their destinies. And if those, who in our day wear the 
mantle of the statesman, breathe with difficulty in the 
rarefied atmosphere in which we have been lingering, they 
can comfort themselves by the reflection that the “ pork- 
barrel ” had its ancient prototype and the activities of the 
“log-roller”” were anticipated centuries ago. A lofty 
moral tone is resonant in the utterances of our political 
orators, but the layman finds it hard at times to reconcile 
their practise with their professions. Aristotle and Demos- 
thenes, luckless pagans that they were, meet with a cold 
welcome among our Christian publicists, if conduct is a 
sound interpreter of theory. Can a contributory cause be 
found in the fact that our statesmen in their youth refuse 
to “elect” Greek at college?- 

Tuomas A. Becker, S.J. 
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“WHAT IS MAN THAT THOU ART MINDFUL 
OF HIM?” 


What, then, is man that Thou for him dost fling 
The blazing banners of the orient sky 

Athwart the march of morn; that Thou dost ply 
A ceaseless shuttle for the carpeting 

Of mottled fields, and mak’st the deep to sing 
Its rich, Gregorian antiphon of high 

And glorious music. What, indeed, is Thy 
Regard of man that Thou shouldst do this thing? 


Thy heedless prodigal is he, sin-blind 
To all the beauty of Thy house; ice-cold 
Against Thy streaming blood; deaf unto call 
Of earth or sea or sky. Yet dost Thou, kind 
Beyond all bound, store up for him untold 
Delights within his patrimonial hall. 
M. J. Riorpan. 


REVIEWS 


What I Sawin America. By G. K. Cuesterton. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 

A year or two ago when Mr. Chesterton was meditating com- 
ing to this country, it is said that he was seriously weighing the 
wisdom of staying quietly at home instead and writing his book 
about us there, calling it “ America Unvisited,” thus gaining the 
advantage of being able to produce a far more picturesque and 
romantic book of travel than any veracious English sojourner in 
our land could possibly compose. However, Mr. Chesterton 
finally decided to make the venture, toured the country while 
giving a series of charming lectures, and now he tells us in the 
volume under review just what he “ Saw in America.” 

As was to be expected, the book begins with a paradox: “I 
have never managed to lose my old conviction that travel nar- 
rows the mind.” But the author is such a remarkably uninsular 
and receptive Englishman that he caught during his few months’ 
stay with us, many more correct impressions of the country and 
its people than the average visitor from abroad is able to assimi- 
late even after a sojourn of many years. At the beginning of his 
book, the author lays down two principles: The first is “ that 
nobody should be ashamed of thinking a thing funny because it is 
foreign! the second is that he should be ashamed of thinking it 
wrong because it is funny.” Very early in his tour, Mr. Chester- 
ton reached the conviction which he never ‘had to alter, that the 
Americans are “by far the politest people in the world.” After 
some amusing reflections on the questionnaire he had to fill out on 
entering the Port of New York, the author becomes quite enthu- 
siastic over the high romance of citizenship as studied and pro- 
moted in the United States. In another chapter the lights of 
Broadway suggest to him some thoroughly Chestertonian pages, 
and his keen mind discerned at once the average Englishman’s 
misunderstanding of the Irish question’s American angle. The 
author’s impressions of our cities are sure to interest the reader. 
New York he found beautiful, the classical repose of Wash- 
ington soothed his spirit. Boston reminded-him of many “ Eng- 
lish things that have largely vanished from England,” and Balti- 
more, he will ever remember with gratitude as the only place in 
the country where he had a real cup of tea. As is usual with 
foreign travelers, Mr. Chesterton was deeply impressed by the 
universality here of the frame house, he rejoiced in detecting in the 
Middle West a vigorous peasantry wedded to the soil, he set right 
his countrymen’s conviction that the Yankees are a “ dollar- 
chasing people,” confessed his consternation when he realized that 
“England was actually being pitied rather than defended by his 
considerate hosts,” and wrote several pages of sound sense about 
the “ Anglo-Saxon-solidarity” fiction that all our “Big Eng- 

landers” over here should read very thoughtfully. 
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The chapter on “ Prohibition in Fact and Fancy” unmasks our 
national hypocrisy on the subject in a way that is characteris- 
tically genial but discerning. The pages on the difference be- 
tween the government of England and the United States and 
between the respective national spirit of those countries show that 
the author is a thoughtful student of both, and he ends with a 
good chapter on “The Future of Democracy.” Mr. Chesterton 
traveled about America, he writes, with two sticks, one of 
which, as he had carried it to Palestine, “ partakes of the char- 
acter of a pilgrim’s staff.” “The other which I value even more, 
was given me by the Knights of Columbus at Yale, and I wish 
1 could think that their chivalric title allowed me to regard it as 
a sword.” Many of the countless friends the author made in this 
country feel confident that the Knights’ gift will now bear that 
symbolism for our recent guest and they are eagerly expecting 
that Mr. Chesterton’s next book will be an even greater one 
than “Heretics” or “Orthodoxy,” for they hope that he will 
now relate, as no one else can tell it, the story of his recent con- 
version to Catholicism. W. D. 





The Life of Cornelia Connely: 1809-1879. Foundress of the 
Society of the Holy Child Jesus. By a MemBer or THE Socrety. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $5.00. 

“IT would grind myself to powder, if by that I could accomplish 
God’s will,” are the words of the subject of this biography which 
seem to sum up her life most accurately and most succinctly. 
A Protestant and the wife of a zealous Protestant minister, 
Cornelia Connelly became a Catholic with her husband. Both 
made great sacrifices by this step, but further sacrifices were to 
come when Pierce Connelly, with the sanction of the highest 
ecclesiastical authorities, determined to be a priest. The fulfil- 
ment of his aspirations would entail on Cornelia the breaking 
up of home, separation from her children, entrance into a Re- 
ligious Congregation. But there was no flinching. “ Great as is the 
sacrifice, if God asks it of me, I am ready to make it to Him, and 
with all my heart.” She rightly said that the Society of the 
Holy Child Jesus was founded on a broken heart. Pierce be- 
came a priest but in the story of that won and lost vocation, we 
are face to face with the mystery of grace, of a call to the higher 
life, which was passionately followed for a time to be ultimately 
repudiated with fearful personal and public consequences. The 
psychology of this deluded man is clear. 

Meanwhile calmly, courageously and mysteriously Mother Con- 
nelly’s life is shaped and formed and her legacy is the Society 
of the Holy Child Jesus. Her preparation for the work of a 
foundress was through utter despoilment holily borne and by an 
increasing sanctity for guidance wherein she had the grace of 
securing competent directors. To her daughters she bequeathed 
the motto, “Actions not Words,” which she so adequately em- 
bodied in her own life, “so that like strong women they may 
achieve the work of solid and lasting perfection.” She was a 
woman of unbovnded faith. Hence her resignation, her fortitude, 
her trust, her prodigious energy, for “what one is called to do, 
one is called to do with all one’s strength.” Tried in her home 
ties, in the apostasy of her husband and children, in money mat- 
ters, in the confidence of her ecclesiastical superiors, in the near- 
wreckage of her Society by a variety of “rules” offered by learned, 
holy but misguided men, in the loneliness of her latest, misunder- 
stood davs, she showed herself magnificently brave with the 
bravery not of aggression but of endurance and suffering, the 
harder bravery of the two. “The thought of my children,” she 
wrote, “never leaves me but I would not be without this precious 
jewel of the Cross.” 

That God blessed Mother Connelly’s sacrifice, wholly inex- 
plicable except to those whose minds have been enlightened by 
faith, is clear from the stalwart, enduring sanctity of her own 
life and the spiritual solidity of the Congregation she founded. 
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As the reader closes this well-written, well-proportioned life, 
wherein he feels he has met and intimately known the saintly 
foundress, he will find himself saying “This has been done by 
the Lord, and it is wonderful in our eyes.” F. P. Le B. 





The New Latin America. By J. WarsHaw, PH.D. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 

Dr. Warshaw, of the University of Nebraska, has written a 
very illuminating work upon the recent economic and cultural 
development of Latin America. The book is excellently illus- 
trated, and contains an appendix of useful information, mainly 
statistical, which enhances its value. The author’s attitude to- 
wards Latin America is sympathetic, and he greatly deplores the 
condescending attitude, bred of ignorance, which too many North 
Americans assume when dealing with nations whose civilization 
is, in some respects, superior to their own. Dr. Warshaw writes 
in terms of the highest praise concerning-the labors of the clergy, 
especially of the Jesuits, in Christianizing and civilizing the 
Indians under the old regime, and he also lauds the colleges con- 
ducted by the Society at the present day; yet an occasional re- 
mark, no doubt unintentional, slips from his pen, which is jarring 
to Catholic sentiment. For example, he frequently uses the term 
“medieval” as synonymous with “backward,” while on page 257, 
the following unfortunate sentence occurs: “The mere fact that 
for 300 years, the Latin American colonies were held in a state 
of bondage by Spain and the Church, explains the lack of works 
of superior caliber during the larger part of their history.” But 
the general tenor of the book contradicts this statement. Again, 
it is hardly accurate to assert that the “Reductions” of Para- 
guay resembled the “communistic experiment of Francia.” 

Dr. Warshaw has amassed a great amount of information con- 
cerning the economic and commercial development of Latin 
America, which he carefully synopsizes and accurately presents. 
It may astonish many of his readers to learn that Buenos Aires 
contains the Colon Theater which, to quote ex-Secretary Colby, 
“would make the Metropolitan Opera House look like a hastily 
constructed theater in a rural town.” The author believes, citing 
many facts and authorities to support his opinion, that Latin 
America has begun an economic evolution which will equal, if 
not surpass, that of North America during the nineteenth cen- 
tury. He refutes the too prevalent opinion that Hispanic Ameri- 
cans are “apathetic and shiftless,” and a prey to chronic revolu- 
tions, which are today almost exclusively limited to the back- 
ward States of Central America. No viceroy, emperor, or presi- 
dent of Brazil has ever been assassinated, a record decidedly 
superior to ours; while the Latin-American attitude towards 
their double race-problems, Negro and Indian, seems far more 
intelligent and Christian than that prevalent in the United States. 
We may note, however, that Dr. Warshaw hardly emphasizes in 
this connection the Catholic influence which does so much to 
lessen racial animosity. In general, the work may be highly 
commended. The style, while not pretending to elegance, is clear 
and interesting. L. K. P. 


This Freedom. By A. S. M. Hutcuinson. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. $2.00. 
Babbitt. By Srncrar Lewis. New York: Harcourt, Brace 


& Co. $2.00. 

Can a married woman have a business career and still do her 
duty to her husband and children? is the stated theme of Mr. 
Hutchinson’s new novel, one in which he deals with the changed 
conditions of modern home life, of married life, of social life, 
and ideas of parenthood. He again shows, as in his former 
great, popular success, that he refuses to follow the lead of the 
“new literature,” and sticks to the ancient canon that right is 
right and there can be no compromise. Rosalie Aubyn, the 
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woman of his story, the daughter of a minister, is brought up 
in accord with old-fashioned ideals and then makes a “career” 
as a banker. She marries a successful lawyer with the under- 
standing that each shall continue in the “career” progressing so 
satisfactorily. They have three children, whose training, so as 
not to interfere with the “careers,” is given over to hirelings 
endoctrinated with all the principles and ideals of modern 
“ scientific” child-culture. The husband first rebels. He insists 
that both he and the children have a right to a real home. Then 
the mother finds that “ scientific” training not only has alienated 
all real love of home and mother in her children, but all reverence 
for religion also. “Well, mother, you’ve never taught me any 
different,” says the boy to her. Horrified she gives up the bank 
and tries to regain her lost influence, but it is too late. The 
elder boy and girl go to the bad; the youngest son commits 
suicide. A little granddaughter, however, is left for the note 
of hope in the reformed and reestablished home. That Mr. 
Hutchinson’s insistence that the making of a home is the woman’s 
duty and that she cannot shirk the responsibility, and that the 
sacrifices of life must be faced and accepted, has stung, and that 
his inferential rebuke struck home is indicated by the chorus 
of disapproval that swells from the ranks of the “ young writers,” 
the chief of whom put himself on record the other day as 
believing that it was “a sorry business for parents to hand down 
their own morals, with a tuck here and a patch there, and expect 
a growing child to wear them with any comfort. Let the child 
go out and find his own morals.” “This Freedom” tells just 
what usually happens then. 

“Babbitt,” the successor to “Main Street,” gives Mr. Lewis 
the chance to intimate that in the big cities there are a con- 
siderable number of the inhabitants whose mental, social, esthetic 
and moral standards are no higher or broader than those that 
obtained in Gopher Prairie. Zenith, whose “leading citizen” 
is George F. Babbitt, supplies the activities that are characteristic 
of such of our communities as brag of being “ 100-per-cent 
American,” in the “progress” of which the Babbitts are the 
fine flower and symbol. Generations hence some moralizing 
philosopher may take these two Lewis pictures of our time and 
manners as a synthetic result of Evangelical theology and State- 
school, non-sectarian education. Perhaps it would not be a far- 
fetched idea. T. F. M. 





Le Degme Catholique dans les Peres de l’Eglise. Par Emme 
Amann, Professor a l’université de Strassburg. Paris: Gabriel 
Beauchesne. 

As professor of sacred sciences for more than twenty years, 
M. Amann has been struck by the interest in the writings of the 
patristic age of the Church shown by those who wish to deepen 
their knowledge of Catholic dogma. To satisfy this interest he has 
brought together in this very compact volume of 400 pages some of 
the more important passages from the writings of the Fathers 
and their eminent contemporaries that illustrate or establish the 
great truths of Christianity. 

A historical note, prefixed to each chapter, describes briefly 
and clearly the part each writer has played in the development 
of the Church’s teaching, but the selections are without critical 
commentary, and unfortunately without references to the Migne 
edition of the Fathers. An analytical index at the end of the 
volume will enable the reader to see at a glance what theological 
questions are referred to in the passages quoted. The author has 
had to make his selection from a very vast and rich literature. 
He realizes that not every one will agree with his choice. It is 
but just that the dogmas of the Trinity and Incarnation should 
be specially stressed; yet, there will be some disappointed that 
such little space is given to the theology of sanctifying grace, 
that St. Cyril of Alexandria is quoted only in the Christological 
controversy and St. John Damascene only in his conflict with the 
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Iconoclasts. The book will help to show how the Church from 
her earliest days has consistently taught the same fundamental 
articles of her Credo. The volume’s greatest merit will be in the 
impulse it will give young students to consult and study the 
priceless works of the Church’s greatest teachers. V.M. 





Pasteur and His Work.. By L. Descour. New York: Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Co. $5.00. 

The centennial celebration of the birth of Louis Pasteur, 
which will be observed December 17, cannot pass unnoticed 
by Catholics. An honor to science, the French scientist proved 
that science could be allied with the deepest and the sin- 
cerest faith. Pasteur’s faith and the long roll of his scientific 
triumphs are an eloquent proof that there is no conflict between 
the revealed word of God and the revelations of nature. He 
found that perfect agreement between the two volumes. He was 
afraid of neither. To God’s revelation he submitted with the 
docility of a child. To the book of nature’s revelation he added 
many a glorious page. In L. Descour’s fine book “ Pasteur and 
His Work,” a timely volume, Pasteur’s scientific achieve- 
ments are amply and splendidly chronicled. The author is a 
French Army Medical Inspector and thoroughly equipped by his 
chemical and medical training to gage the value of Pasteur’s 
work. He does it judicially and thoroughly, but not coldly. 
The work of Pasteur is so monumental in its achievement, so 
beneficial to suffering humanity, it was so unselfishly done, that 
it is impossible for his historian not to be moved to a well- 
deserved enthusiasm while recording it. M. Descour records the 
work of his countryman with unflagging interest and spirit. Not 
all the uninitiated readers may understand about the “ vibrion sep- 
tiqgue”’ or aerobic and anaerobic life, but all will readily under- 
stand the constructive work accomplished for the benefit of suf- 
fering humanity by this giant Pasteur, and so admirably told by 
the author. While M. Descour does not absolutely keep silence 
about Pasteur’s religious faith and practises, these are kept too 
much in the background. Those who would have a complete 
picture of the eminent scientist, Pasteur intime side by side with 
the Titan of the laboratory, must complete the present volume 
by reading Pasteur’s life by his son-in-law, René Vallery-Radot, 
where we obtain a full-length portrait of the man. 

J.C. R. 


Asia at the Cross Roads. By FE. ALexannper Powerit. New 
York: The Century Co. $3.00. 

The determination to write the “ unvarnished truth” of the Far 
Eastern question, as Major Powell does in the book under 
review, is one that is open to serious question. It may be good 
journalism, but it is apt to be, in the present intense atmosphere 
of racial conflict, bad politics. Purposeful writing must ever 
keep in view the object of political good-will. It is not easy to 
say that Major Powell has lost sight of this object. Certainly, 
he is not unaware of it, but has merely adopted a method of at- 
taining it that is likely to fail. He bitterly upbraids the Japan- 
ese for their “selfishness, arrogance, discrimination and greed” 
in China and elsewhere; for their deceit in their international 
economic relations. Of China he is more adequately sympathetic, 
for the modern history of that territory has been so unmistakably 
one of aggression that it is quite impossible to criticize the integ- 
rity or sincerity of the Chinese. Yet it is pity and not respect for 
the Chinese we gather from the book. And in the end, though he 
intersperses much praise, the author returns to severe strictures in 
sketching conditions in the Philippines. The attitude of approach 
in a book of this kind should be that of the physician anxious to 
heal and not that of the judge bent on apportioning justice. Dif- 
ficulties must be settled before a tribunal of charity and not in 
court of law. P. V. M. 


































































BOOKS AND AUTHORS 

For History Students.—The fourth volume of “ Readings in Eng- 
lish Social History From Contemporary Literature” (Macmillan), 
which R. B. Morgan, M. Litt., has capably edited, covers the period 
from 1603 to 1688. Well-chosen passages from the literature pro- 
duced under the Stuarts, the Commonwealth, the Protectorate and 
the Restoration will give the student an idea of the social condition 
of England in those times. Fuller, Overbury, James I, Lucy 
Hutchinson, Fynes Moryson, Burnet and especitally Pepys and 
Evelyn are the chief authorities quoted, for a description of Eng- 
land’s seventeenth-century customs and amusements, and for an 
account of the great plague and the big London fire. There are 
interesting illustrations added. 





Debating.—“ Debating for Boys” (Macmillan), by William 
Horton Foster, a good little book now in its second edition, is 
characterized by a judiciousness in selection and a straightforward- 
ness in exposition which easily justify its title. Only the most out- 
standing features of evidence, the argumentative brief, refutation, 
and delivery are discussed, things that hold a wonder only for the un- 
initiated—but even the teacher acquainted with the works of Baker, 
Perry, and William Trufant Foster ought to find the treatment 
suggestive and refreshing. Notable among the many good points 
is the insistence on the practical aspect of debating. “ Throughout 
this book,” says the author, “I have insisted that the real purpose 
of debate is to get worth-while things done.” This declaration of 
practical purpose Mr. Foster carries to a convincing climax in a 
chapter on the Ford Hall Town Meeting at Beacon Hill, Boston: 
“ All your debating and all your clubs won’t be worth much to you 
unless you catch the same spirit of applied democracy, of brother- 
hood—the spirit that has gripped the Ford Hall Folks. ... You 
boys can govern your lives by the same spirit; you can fill your 
lives with the same service.” There are Bostonians who claim that 
a little too much Socialism is discussed in the Ford Hall meetings, 
but Mr. Foster’s position is sound regarding the value of ‘a de- 
bating society as a workshop of democracy. 





Excellent Grammars. —“ French Grammar Made Clear” (Funk 
& Wagnalls, $1.50), by Ernest Dimnet, College St. Stanislas, Paris, 
commends itself to teachers of high-school and college French. 
The catechetical method used by Father Dimnet, the succinctness 
of the rules, the whole make-up of the volume should surely 
achieve the book’s end, namely, to make French grammar clear 
to the student. The first seventeen pages convey concisely a 
knowledge of what French is, where it is spoken, etc., giving the 
student at the outset an appreciation often neglected with be- 
ginners. Of no little value is the list of twentieth-century phrases. 
The appendices, too, briefly summarizing the history of France 
and of French literature, give a collateral knowledge quite suited 
to the needs of high-school and college students. The author has 
always in mind his English-speaking students and by contrast 
and comparison between the two languages drives home his les- 
sons in a way that greatly assist the memory. 

“Latin Grammar Made Clear, with Exercises and Vocabu- 
lary from the Original French of Professor H. Petitmangin. 
Adapted into English by H. Petitmangin and John A. Fitzgerald, 
A.B., with the Collaboration of Ernest Dimnet” (J. De Girord, 
15 Rue Cassette, Paris) is a book worthy of its name. Clear in 
its arrangement, brief, yet withal thorough for its purpose, 
crowded with examples drawn from the ancient classics and set 
forth in exercises, it stands out among grammars. Every section 
reveals the author’s grasp of his subject, and his much-approved 
effective method. The student receives the impression that gram- 
mar is not a direct product of the mind, as is evident, of course, 
to scholars, but a series of forms and precepts deduced from 
the masterpieces of literature. In no part of the grammar is 
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this more true than in the section on syntax where the author’s 
method is most evident. And the teacher will have no dearth 
of examples from which to deduce the precepts. Few, if any, 
textbooks show the meaning of the subjunctive forms of the 
verb as well as Petitmangin’s, few, if any, make substantive 
clauses at once as clear and simple as the author’s. 





Dante’s Politics.—From their very nature dissertations should 
prove instructive, and, provided the subject chosen is one of gen- 
eral interest, public notice of their appearance may well be urged 
as a fit reward of scholarly achievement. John J. Rolbiecki, 
A.M., in the dissertation he submitted to the facuty of philosophy 
of the Catholic University: “ The Political Philosophy of Dante 
Alighieri” has made a contribution of note. Admiration for the 
great Ghibelline poet has, however, carried him somewhat too far 
in his conclusions with regard to the relative value of what is 
original with Dante. His Catholic Faith cannot be impugned, 
but neither can he be exonerated on the other hand from having 
shown himself decidedly more Roman than Apostolic in his poli- 
tics. Zeal for unity in this sphere, while not directly antagonis- 
tic to the principles of liberty of his time, brought him to a 
logical denial of them. His works give undoubted testimony of 
the prevalence of such principles, but his own attitude seems rather 
that of concession. His views on authority stand out in conflicting 
contrast and constitute a turning point in the wrong direction. 
The very similarity which the author establishes between some of 
Dante’s ideas and those of Bluntschi is significant. As a synthetic 
study of political thought in the late thirteenth century the work 
repays careful study. 





Mission Literature —The Jesuit Fathers of India have out a very 
attractive and readable booklet about the “Belgian Mission of 
Bengal Among the Aboriginal Tribes of Chota, Nagpore” (Cal- 
cutta, Thacker, Spink & Co.), which Father T. Van der Schueren, 
S.J., the author, will be glad to send to all who are interested in the 
missionaries’ work. The publication is full of excellent pictures, 
the singular success which has followed the Fathers’ labors is well de- 
scribed and a number of absorbing stories are told about the gentle 
fauna of the region. Besides the cobra, there is a deadly snake 
called the krait, for example, which likes to nestle in your shoe 
while you are asleep at night, and which is chiefly responsible for 
the yearly toll of some 25,000 deaths from snake-bite among the 
natives. Then there is the black buffalo and, of course, the only 
genuine Bengal tiger. 





Novels.—A little picture may beget immense wo. A little pic- 
ture may beget immense joy. A little picture may beget both 
immense wo and immense joy. “The Van Roon” (Appleton), 
by J. G. Snaith, is the story of a little picture which begat both 
immense wo and immense sorrow. It is a picture that brings a 
miser to an untimely end, makes an artist forget the dignity of 
his calling, stimulates the rugged honesty of one of God’s noble- 
men, enmeshes a maid in a net of adventures, and eventually 
welds two loving hearts into one. Mr. Snaith’s tale is interesting 
and well told, albeit one chapter might be a little less realistic. 

“ Bill the Bachelor” (Houghton), by Denis Mackail, is replete 
with human interest, and, withal, a book portraying high moral 
standards. Every one will like Bill. He is a business man of 
the old school—steady, earnest, simple, trusting, striving—and so 
falls into pitfalls dug by an ambiguous telegram and an un- 
scrupulous monopolist. From a modern business standpoint Bill 
is a failure; from a moral standpoint he is a success. As the 
story ends Bill is no longer a bachelor. 

Henry James Forman’s “The Man Who Lived in a Shoe” 
(Little, Brown), Francis L. Cooper’s “Captain Pott’s Minister” 
(Lothrop, Lee & Shepherd), and Margaret Fuller’s “One World 
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at a Time” (Century), each appears to be the author’s ’prentice- 
han’ novel, the first of them being easily the best. It tells how a 
book-loving bachelor, to whom a selfish woman had succeeded in 
becoming engaged, suddenly finds left in his care three little 
children, whose mother, the bachelor’s sister, had just died, and 
whose worthless father had disappeared. With them comes 
Alicia, an orphan-asylum girl, who soon makes herself indis- 
pensable in the bachelor’s household, with results that the sea- 
soned novel-reader can at once foresee. Mr. Cooper’s story paints 
a portrait of a boxing, “red-blooded” country parson, who, 
besides courting the fair Elizabeth, “does things.” The third of 
the books seems to be one of those unintelligible stories that 
young authors pay publishers to bring out. 

“Tutor’s Lane” (Knopf), by Wilmarth Lewis, is hardly a 
novel, but rather a cross-section of professional life in a small 
college. Fragmentary and immature but unquestionably pleasant, 
the book seems like an hour spent with a whimsical soul who 
could perhaps write an excellent novel if he would only take 
the trouble to stuly his craft. Though the story’s appeal is 
largely to the ladies, no professor of freshman English should 
miss studying the portrait of himself in the hero presented——— 
Another pleasant book, “ Foursquare,” is added to the long list 
which Grace S. Richmond has produced; and this story, though 
diluted in the telling, and accentuated frequently by a literary 
powder-puff box, relates a happy story about some denizens of a 
college town. (Doubleday.) 

The anonymous “The House on Charles Street” (Duffield) 
is one of the innumerable stories dealing with recent war days. 
It is a narrative of the adventures of an American girl, Sydney 
Dea, caught in Europe at the outbreak of the Great War. She 
becomes secretary for an M. P., and succeeds in getting impor- 
tant information about some spies in the country, and her hos- 
pital work won the hearts of her English friends. There are 
love sparks in Sydney’s life, but they never burst into flame. 
Her joy is complete when she sees long lines of American troops 
swinging through the streets of London. ‘ 





Hardy’s Au Revoir. —These stanzas called “An Ancient to 
Ancients,” are from Thomas Hardy’s recent book of poems, 
“Late Lyrics and Earlier with Many Other Verses” (Macmil- 
lan) : 

The bower we shrined to Tennyson, 
Gentlemen, 

Is roof-wrecked; damps there drip upon 
Sagged seats, the creeper-nails are rust, 
The spider is sole denizen; 

Even she who read those rhymes is dust, 
Gentlemen! . 


And yet, though ours be failing frames, 
Gentlemen, 

So were some others history names, 

Who trode their track light-limbed and fast 
As these youth, and not alone, 

From enterprise, to their long last, 
Gentlemen. 


Sophocles, Plato, Socrates, 

Gentlemen, 

Pythagoras, Thucydides, 

Herodotus, and Homer,—yea, 

Clement, Augustine, Origen, 

Burnt brightlier towards their setting-day, 
Gentlemen. 


And ye, red-lipped and smooth-browed; list, 
Gentlemen ; 

Much is there waits you we have missed; 
Much lore we leave you worth the knowing, 
Much, much has lain outside our ken: 
Nay, rush not: time serves, we are going, 
Gentlemen. 
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Sociology 
A Catholic Philanthropist 


ANY years ago, a writer who has since made for 

himself an enviable reputation in the world of let- 
ters, outlined in the Catholic World a plan by which 
Catholic institutions might become the beneficiaries of an 
organized philanthropy. He proposed that young men of 
fine talents embark on a career that would make them 
wealthy with the intention of using these means when 
acquired to relieve the necessities of the poor and of the 
Church. He observed that a financial career with this 
end in view might be more praiseworthy than many 
mediocre years in sanctuary or cloister, and asked Cath- 
olic teachers whether they might not suggest this truth 
to their students. 

I do not know whether any teacher ever took this sug- 
gestion seriously, but the plan has, nevertheless, a serious 
side. There is no denying the great good that wealth can 
do, when bestowed wisely. Like mercy, “It blesses him 
that gives and him that takes.” And the wisdom here is 
Christ’s wisdom, not to let the right hand know what the 
left hand does. The man who gives in this manner is the true 
philanthropist, the cheerful giver that the Lord loves. He 
is enough of a mystic to see faintly the workings of the 
spiritual laws of supply and demand, and wise enough not 
to try to save men by any other means than generosity, 
whose measure, towards God and man, he knows is prop 
erly like love, without measure. 

Within recent memory news-dispatches from Europe 
carried the sad tidings of the death of such a valiant 
person, Mrs. James McCahill. She was widely known in 
the financial world, and there was a large circle of per- 
sonal friends to mourn her loss, still the news brought 
sorrow to a host of others, to unnumbered poor with whom 
she came in contact, to many priests whom she had helped, 
to people in many walks and conditions of life who had 
come within the sphere of her influence. Because, as her 
many friends know, Mrs. McCahill possessed preeminently 
the quality of mind of the true philanthropist. And 
she used the means that had been given her to do good 
much more freely than even those who knew her well 
had any knowledge of. 

Mary Rahilly McCahill was born and grew to woman- 
hood in Southern Minnesota, perhaps the loveliest of all 
lands that border on the Mississippi. Her family were the 
Rahillys of County Limerick, a family well known in 
Ireland, while her father, Patrick H. Rahilly, one of the 
leading Catholics in the Northwest since 1850, is one of 
the many who sought successfully in the West the advan- 
tages that had been denied him in Ireland. A young 
woman, she became the bride of Mr. James McCahill of 
Duluth, who was interested in the then opening Mesaba 
Iron country, since known as the largest iron range in the 
world. His interests prospered, but it was not many years 
before death claimed him, and Mrs. McCahill, knowing 
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nothing of business, found herself compelled to bear with 
the grief of her loss and the care of her six children, the 
heavy weight of his financial interests. 

During the ten years that elapsed between her hus- 
band’s death and her own, with her family about her, she 
lived for the most part at Rahilly Farms, Lake City, Min- 
nesota, the matchlessly beautiful country home that in the 
early days her father had planned and builded, almost i:ke 
the builders of a city who worked, “ with hand and hilt.” 
Here and elsewhere, to her scores of friends, she was 
always the charming and gracious hostess, the generous 
and kind-hearted woman. This is not the place to write 
of Mrs. McCahill’s private life, that by the irony of con- 
traries was ended so suddenly and tragically, but it may 
not be out of place to sketch briefly the extent of her 
charities, which at the request of Archbishop Ireland, 
merited for her in 1920 at the hands of Pope Benedict 
XV, the decoration Pro Ecclesia et Pontifice, and in 1922 
an honorary degree of Master of Arts from St. Cather- 
ine’s College, St. Paul. 

Shortly before sailing in June on a visit to her son’s 
grave in France, she said to some one who knew her well: 
“T am firmly convinced, that too much wealth has been 
anything save a blessing to people,” and she added laugh- 
ingly, “‘ You will find, when I am gone there will be little 
enough left.” This is literally what happened, she gave 
away during her lifetime a fortune that cannot easily be 
computed. There are no great benefactions made evident 
in her will, there is no one educational institution upon 
which she centered her gifts. Rather she gave at the 
moment where she saw help was needed, and no appeal to 
her seems ever to have been fruitless. Perhaps the best 
known of her public gifts is in the Cathedral of St. Paul, 
as a memorial of her husband, the exquisite St. Peter’s 
Chapel, a gem in Sienna marble. She presented to Lake 
City, Minnesota, a well-equipped playground and park, 
in memory of her son lost in the war; she made liberal 
and repeated gifts to certain colleges, she was a trustee of 
St. Catherine’s College, which fact «»eaks for itself. But 
in comparison with the private charities, her public bene- 
factions seem few. Rather would one record the interest 
she took in poor boys struggling for an education. A 
large number of priests have cause to thank her, because, 
under God, she made it possible for them to persevere in 
their efforts to attain the sacred ministry. And, there 
were many others too, who, after studying for some years, 
decided their vocation lay in the world, and with these 
she was not discouraged, knowing others would carry 
ahead the work of the Church. One of her last acts before 
going abroad was to take a personal ifterest in a student 
in poor health, who she felt especially needed help. 

Then there were other charities that were a specially 
guarded secret from her family. She was at luncheon 
with a friend one day in a hotel of a western city and 
observed a telephone operator, a young woman with an 
enlarged thyroid. She spoke to the clerk, found the girl 
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was in poor circumstances, and directed she be sent away 
to be operated on, at her exepense, at the same time direct- 
ing her friend never to mention her name in connection 
with the case. Again, for years she aided largely in the sup- 
port and education of seven or eight children, the family 
of a poor couple who had hardly the slender claim of 
acquaintanceship upon her. Of some of these charities, it 
has been the privilege of her family to learn recently 
from the recipients, but the writer has learned from one 
who knew her best, that there were scores of these private 
gifts that went nameless and unremembered. To a friend 
who said to her once, “ Mrs. McCahill, you always are so 
busy, why can’t you take pleasure like the rest of us?” 
she answered, “Oh, yes, I take my pleasure in doing 
things for others.” And this, perhaps, strikes the key- 
note of her life. One is not attempting to describe a per- 
son of no faults, but a woman of fine and generous im- 
pulses who, having the means to do good, never seemed to 
lose an opportunity to help people in distress. 

The last months of her life were, perhaps, a making- 
ready for the end that came suddenly, but not unforeseen. 
She had been in France to her son’s grave, to Lourdes, to 
which she had a particular devotion, and to Rome, whence 
she wrote: “ We go north to Venice tomorrow. We are 
really turning homeward at last,” but it was to a different 
home than she thought. While approaching Oberamm- 
mergau and the Passion Play, the automobile in which 
she was riding met with an accident, and a few minutes 
later her crushed body was borne to the hospital at Weil- 
heim. She had come hoping to witness a representation 
of the Passion of Christ, but instead, she shared her 
passion with His, and died on the Vigil of the Assumption. 

It is said of those who go forth into that country to 
which the grave is an open door: “ Their works shall fol- 
low them.” And to the bereaved family of this great- 
souled woman who gave away her fortune to relieve the 
poor, and who hid her charities as men commonly hide 
their vices, this must be comfort and consolation. And to 
the Church and the Faithful generally, her life is a lumi- 
nous example of practical Christianity. 

SPEER STRAHAN. 


Education 


Catholic Higher Education in Texas 
ATHOLIC newspapers at this time of the year stress 
the fact that Catholic colleges in the North are 
overcrowded, that every year these institutions are forced 
to turn away increasingly large numbers of applicants for 
admission. Before sending these boys and girls to non- 
sectarian or State institutions where the atmosphere is 
notoriously antagonistic to the Faith, Catholic parents 
would do well to investigate the cultural and material ad- 
vantages of Catholic colleges in the Southwest. Texas, 


after all, is not so far away as Northeners are prone to 
imagine. In addition to relieving overcrowded conditions 
at Catholic schools in the North, an influx of northern 
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students to the Catholic schools of Texas would materially 
promote the prosperity of our Catholic institutions in the 
Southwest. A course of studies at a Catholic college in 
Texas would not only broaden the minds of northern 
students, but it would also enable these young men and 
women to understand conditions here in a way impossible 
by simply reading about them in the daily press. Students 
who find the northern winters rather severe, would thrive 
in the ideal climate that prevails the year round in Texas. 
Moreover, an intimate acquaintance with this part of 
the world would have a wholesome effect upon our Cath- 
olic people, and the opportunities of this wealthy and still 
undeveloped country might induce Catholic families to 
make Texas their home. And a larger Catholic popula- 
tion, together with an increased attendance at our Cath- 
olic institutions of higher education, would prove very 
beneficial to the progress of the Church in the Southwest. 

I have been teaching in Texas for a year, and in that 
time I have acquired a new point of view regarding Cath- 
olic education. Conditions governing the growth of the 
Church in these parts differ considerably from those pre- 
vailing in the North. Catholics are few in number; in 
many instances, the Church and the Catholic schools are 
passing through a preparatory period; bigotry is ram- 
pant; and Catholicism is looked upon with suspicion and 
disfavor. Though our few large cities have a fair per- 
centage of Catholic populaton, there are many towns in 
outlying districts where Mass is celebrated but once a 
month and often at longer intervals. This summer I vis- 
ited a town that has a population of 3,000 people, only 
three being Catholics. It must needs be a hardy faith to 
flourish in such barren soil. Despite the many severe 
handicaps, despite the general poverty of Catholics, the 
Church and Catholic education have made fair progress 
in Texas. 

Practically every town with a resident pastor boasts a 
parish school, but after completing the grades many Cath- 
olic boys and girls enter the public high schools or go to 
work. Unfortunately the Catholics of Texas have not yet 
fully realized the importance of higher education, and they 
are not sending their children in sufficiently large numbers 
to Catholic schools. On the contrary, they too frequently 
send them to non-Catholic and State institutions. The 
absence of Catholic institutions of higher education until 
a comparatively recent date’ partly explains this deplor- 
able condition. However, the annually increasing enrol- 
ment at Catholic colleges indicates a tendency on the part 
of our people to appreciate the importance of Catholic 
higher education for the Catholic youth of Texas. 

In Austin, San Antonio, Houston and Dallas there are 
a number of excellent secondary schools under the super- 
vision of various Religious Communities, but even at these 
the registration numerically leaves much to be desired. In 
the entire State of Texas, the largest State in the Union, 
there are only four Catholic institutions offering work of 
college grade: Our Lady of the Lake College and the In- 
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carnate Word College in San Antonio, for women; St. 
Edward’s College in Austin, and the University of Dallas, 
for men. Prepared in every way to do splendid work for 
the advancement of Catholic higher education, these insti- 
tutions offer courses that equal in thoroughness and effi- 
ciency those of more famous Catholic institutions in the 
North. Their college buildings rank with the finest in the 
country for architectural beauty; their accommodations 
for students are modern and comfortable; their libraries 
and laboratory equipment are of the best; their teaching 
staffs are recruited among the most promising graduates 
of great Catholic colleges in the North and East. Though 
these four are the only Catholic institutions of higher edu- 
cation in Texas, they are not by any means overcrowded. 

The growth of great schools is necessarily slow, but as 
I said before, the Catholics of Texas are gradually awak- 
ening to the need of college training for their children, 
and the future of Catholic higher education in Texas is 
unusually bright and full of promise. In the meantime, 
congestion at Catholic institutions in the North could be 
satisfactorily relieved by sending boys and girls to our 
Catholic colleges in the Southwest. 

Henry V. STEVENSON. 


Note and Comment 


The Archbishop 
of Vienna 


A MERICANS, and in particular the readers of 
AMERICA, who have been so generous and un- 
wearied in their charity have good reason to be gratified 
by the statement of the Cardinal Archbishop of Vienna 
that, had it not been for the assistance received from 
America, all the charitable institutions in Austria “ would 
have inevitably perished long ago.” It is a golden deed 
which the Recording Angel has written to our credit “ un- 
paralleled,” the Archbishop says, “in the history of man- 
kind.” In the, circular sent out over his signature he 
continues : 


The readiness with which charitable America has responded to 
my appeals of the last few years has been a source of supreme 
satisfaction and gratitude to me, urging me to express to our 
benefactors my most heartfelt thanks for their benevolence and 
helpfulness. 

Similar expressions of gratitude have been repeatedly 
addressed by him to America, and he begs us not to 
forget Austria at the period when she has reached the 
height of her distress, and her currency has become 
“utterly worthless,” wher “one pound of a poor quality 
of bread costs 6,000 kronen; one pound of lard, 30,000, 
and one egg, 1,000 kronen. To make matters worse this 
year’s crops have failed through excessive heat and dry- 
ness.” It is true that, since these lines were penned, the 
arrangements for a loan have been made by the League 
of Nations. While this fact encourages us to look 
forward to a brighter future for Austria and for the first 
time a ray of light streams through a rift in the clouds, 
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still we must continue to help our Catholic people and 
institutions that they may not perish within sight, perhaps, 


of the coming relief. 


The Invisible Empire 
in Chicago 

™ HICAGO is now said to be the center of the Ku 
C Klux conspiracy. According to the statements of 
the Klan and the findings of the American Unity League 
that city holds the largest number of Klansmen. From 
Chicago, too, comes the new monthly Tolerance, founded 
by the Unity League in its fight upon the Klan and similar 
bigoted organizations, as well as for “a propaganda of 


real Americanism.” According to Tolerance: 


Secret “klonkaves” are being held every night in the Klan 
“klaverns,” at which the masked servants of the “ Invisible 
Empire” are preparing for their “night-ride” on Chicago. The 
“klokann,” or Klan investigators, are looking into the record of 
every candidate to see if he is of a religion or race opposed to 
the precepts of the Klan. All of the private powers of 
intimidation and capital which the Ku-Kluxers have at their 
command are being rallied for the support of the “fiery cross.” 


Che “ Kloran” is the secret and sacred book of ritual 
and lectures, in which all not of the Klan are denoted as 
“aliens.” Side by side with the “ night-ride ” on “ aliens ” 
in government, there is to be made a similar attack on 
“Ten years from 


‘aliens ” in business and social life. 


now there won't be a Jew or Catholic left in office in 
Chicago,” was the boast of a “ klaliff” at a recent “ klon- 


kave.” Fortunately the “ Grand Dragon,” “ Great Titan,” 
“Exalted Cyclops,” bravely assisted by the “ kleagles,” 
“ klaiffs,” “ klokards,” “ kludds,” “ kligrapps,” “ klabees,” 
“kladds,” “klagoros,” “klexters” and “ klokann,” to- 
gether with the*rest of the masked fraternity, will not 
be the only citizens in Chicago to determine this. 





When Priests 
‘ Marry 
HE absurd canard sent on its rounds some weeks ago 
by an Italian paper called the Epoca to the effect that 
certain Cardinals and Bishops had petitioned the Pope for 
leave to marry is thus commented on by the Catholic 


Herald of India: 

Who bothers nowadays about the Greek, Armenian or Protestant 
clergies, as long as you keep them, their wives and children com- 
fortable? But those Catholic clergy, who refuse to do like other 
people, to fall in love, and court and dance, and make occasional 
fools of themselves, who concentrate all their thoughts and energies 
upon one subject—they are impossible. . . . 

We sometimes fancy in a day dream the wave of popularity that 
would sweep over the Calcutta Catholic clergy, if suddenly they 
were to publish their own banns. Not that they are very eligible 
parties by any means, but a whole world would stand and breathe 
at ease. They would receive congratulatory telegrams from all 
headmasters, who look after their families more than after their 
schools; from all ministers of other denominations, whose domestic 
cares prevent them learning theology; from all charity organizers 
whose families must have the first call on their charities; from all 
preachers, who never preach on virtues their wives don’t practise; 
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from all bishops, who govern their flocks in the fear of the law 
and their stronger halves; from all moralists, who make exceptions 
for themselves under matrimonial pressure; from all nubile curates 
who must steer between the salvation of their parishioners and 
their own hymeneal prospects. 

St. Paul, in order the better to “ attend upon the Lord 
without impediment,” remained unmarried, remarking: 
“ He that is without a wife, is solicitous for the things that 
belong to the Lord, how he may please God. But he that 
is with a wife is solicitous for the things of the world, how 
he may please his wife, and he is divided.” 


Protestant Estimate of 
Church Contributions 


HE total sum raised by the various denominations 

throughout the United States for all their manifold 
purposes during the past fiscal year is set at $488,424,084 by 
the Federal Council of Churches. It is interesting to note 
that the Catholic Church is given the second position, with 
contributions amounting to $75,368,294. The lead in the 
financial roll-call is taken by the Methodist Episcopal 
Church North with $85,934,000. The N. C. W. C. News 
Service points out that: “ Accepting the figures given in 
the Year Book, the members of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church were the most generous contributors on a per 
capita basis. With a membership of 1,104,829 they raise 
$34,873,221, or a per capita contribution of $31.59.” 





Birth-Contro!’ 

False Economi 

N a good review of Dr. Sutherland’s recent book on 

“ Birth-Control”” (Kenedy) the editor of Catholic 
Book Notes well remarks: 

Even were birth-control morally defensible and not the loath 
some evil that it is there would be no necessity for its adoptio 
Nature places a check on reproductivity with every advance i 
civilization. The law of fertility has been established by common 
observation and practise, and the birth-rate of a nation is inversely 
proportional to the well-being of its people. This principle is 
well known to the gardener who induces a thriving tree to pro- 
duce fruit by cutting back its roots and so diminishing its food 
supply; the breeder who, to improve his stock, has to keep them 
in great comfort and on abundant food finds his greatest diffi- 
culty in their tendency to sterility. So even the boast of the 
Malthusians that the great decline in the birth-rate in recent 
years is solely due to their propaganda is not altogether true. 
It is, however, true that, through their vicious propaganda, the 
birth-rate among the better classes has fallen to a point which is 
dangerous to the life of the nation, and that they are responsible 
for the physical and moral deterioration of those who put their 
teaching into practise. You have still to go to the mothers of 
large families if you want to point to the finest and healthiest 
examples of advanced British matronhood. The best type of 
humanity can never be built upon a selfish basis, and. moral 
deterioration must follow the determination to restrict families 
that a higher standard of luxury may be enjoyed. The children 
of large families undergo a more wholesome discipline and salu- 
tary training than the over-protected progeny of small families. 


As Ruskin well expressed the truth: “There is no 
wealth but life. That country is the richest which 
nourishes the greatest number of noble and happy beings.” 
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